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Just Among Ourselves 


E know of several, and hope that many of our pastors are 

busy preparing their people for making The Herald of 

Gospel Liberty an item of their Annual Church Budget 

for the coming year and putting it in all the homes of their mem- 

bership. This should and can be done if the proper steps are 

taken by the pastor to bring it about. Some weeks ago we gave 

you the way the budget plan is worked, but fearing some of our 

readers overlooked reading it, because of its vital importance to 
our future progress as a church, we are going to give it again. 


THE BUDGET PLAN 

The budget plan, as used by many of our churches (and should 
be used by all of them), consists in anticipating and making a listing 
of the various items for the local church expenses for the year, such 
as pastor’s salary, janitor service, fuel, light, etc., and putting them 
all together in one whole, which is termed the Annual Budget. The 
benevolent items should be handled in the same way. Now, what we 
mean by putting The Herald of Gospel Liberty into your church bud- 
get, is that you make a listing of all the homes of your membership 
and then figure each home at $1.50 (special rate) the subscription, 
and the total amount of all homes is the amount that should be in- 
cluded in the annual budget for The Herald of Gospel Liberty. For 
instance, if the total number of homes in your church should be fifty, 
the amount you would need to insert in your budget to furnish The 
Herald to every home, would be seventy-five dollars ($75), etc. 


HOW TO COMMENCE YOUR CHURCH SUBSCRIPTIONS 

After the annual budget has been completed and adopted by the 
church, then make up the list of the homes of your church and for- 
ward it at once to The Christian Publishing Association, Dayton, Ohio, 
giving date with which you wish your subscription to begin. All new 
subscriptions should be entered for one year. Where a family is al- 
ready receiving the paper, and the subscription is paid for part of 
the year, only that part of the year not paid for should be included 
for the first year. 

EXAMPLE: John Jones is already a subscriber and his subscrip- 
tion is paid to December 1, 1925, and the church subscription com- 
mences June 1, 1925; you would only need to remit for him the amount 
necessary to pay his subscription from December 1, 1925, to June 1, 
1926, or six months. 


NEW MEMBERS RECEIVED DURING YEAR 
When new members are received, The Herald should at once be 
started to their address, but remittance should be made at that time 
only for the remainder of the church or subscription year. Enough 
should be added to the budget to provide for new members received. 


HOW PAYMENTS ARE MADE : 

While we always appreciate cash with all orders, in this instance 

we are willing to allow our churches to make payments in advance on 
a quarterly basis, if it is not convenient to remit in full with order. 
That is, remit one-fourth of the total amount with order; one-fourth 
in three months; one-fourth in six months; and one-fourth in nine 
months. 

We trust that all our pastors and churches will give this 
their earnest, prayerful consideration. We must go forward if 
we expect to obtain the blessings God has promised. Indifference 
and carelessness produce stagnation; and stagnation sooner or 
later means death. We, therefore, showld be busy about our 
Father’s business. 

A. F. CHASE, 


Circulation Manager. 











The Grass Grown Path 


T is told that the earliest converts to 
Christianity in Africa were very earnest 
and regular in their devotions. However, 
there were no private places for retirement 
in their huts, and so they could not “enter 
into their closets.” Where did they go? 
They went out into the thicket and there 
selected spots where they could hold com- 
munion with their God. Going to and fro 
frequently to these places they wore a path 
in the grass. When one would grow indif- 
ferent and lax in his devotions, his path 
would announce the fact by the grass that 
grew in it. When this was observed, his 
brethren would say to him: “Brother, the 
grass grows yonder on your path.” You 
who read these lines, has any grass grown 
in the path which leads to the place of your 
secret prayers?—Go Forward. 


oO 


The door of repentance is never closed. 
None who have sought it have ever failed 
to find it. No matter how bad or foolish 
they have been, the Heavenly Father re- 
joices to welcome back his returning prod- 
igals—Canon Farrar. 








Deaths 





The Orangeport community was made sad on the 
afternoon of January 22, when it became known that 
our young brother, J. Kelton Silsby, had passed 
away. He was a promising young man of eighteen 
years and bade fair to be useful in his community. 
He conducted the Christian Endeavor meeting Jan- 
uary 18, was taken down with scarlet fever January 
19, while on high school examination at Lockport, and 
died January 22. He became a member of the 
Orangeport Christian Church, Easter, 1923. He was 
the eldest son of John K. and Ethel Silsby. He will 
be missed in his home and in the community. Our 
sympathy extends to the bereaved home and friends. 
ae = were conducted by his pastor, Rev. 








Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


D. H. Sparrow, 804 Princess Anne Road, Norfolk, Va. 

Bruce W. Morton, Santa Isabel, Porto Rico. 

J. N. Dales, Superintendent Aged Ministers’ Home, 
Lakemont, N. Y. 

Harry S. Berry, R. R., Veedersburg, Indiana. 

Ray J. Bissell, South Westerlo, N. Y. 

P. S. Sailer, 1816 New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

C. P. Garman, 477 Naka Shibuya, Tokyo, Japan. 

James L. Foster, Elon College, N. ©. 

Horace G. Halse, Box 192, Wakarusa, Ind. 

A. B. Kendall, 310 N. Plum St.. Springfield, Ohio. 

Cc. O. Spriggs, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

John N. Ross, 1102 W. 15th St., Muncie, Ind. 

Alonzo A. Thomas, Charity, Mo. 

Alva B. Houseman, R. R. 2, Casstown, Ohio. 

H. D. Cole, 722 Cottonwood, Emporia, Kansas. 

lL. C. Winn, 907 S. Lafontain, Kokomo, Indiana. 

W. C. Stout, Buckland, Ohio. 

Rosa O. Roemer, Finesville, N. J. 





A, Jay Gillette, Madisonville, Pa. 
U. R. Mason, Hillsboro, Indiana. 





CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CONVENTION 


The third biennial session of the Central Christian 
Convention will be held in October or November, 1925. 
No invitations have been received at this date for 
entertaining this session. The Convention Executive 
Board will meet sometime in April. We would like 
all invitations in by that time that they may receive 


due consideration. 
HucH A. SMITH, President, 
Versailles, Ohio. 
CLARENCB Derur, Secretary, 
Eaton, Ohio. 





Library. Union Theo. Seminary 


T20th St. & Broadway (Fnd) Oct 25 
NEW YORK, NEW YO 


Christian Annual 1925 


Is now ready for delivery. It contains 
much valuable information and statis- 
tics of The General Convention of the 
Christian Church, the Regional Con- 
ventions, Conferences, Churches, Sun- 
day-schools, and Christian Endeavor 
societies; also numerous illustrations 
and many other interesting and help- 
ful things for all members of the Chris- 
tian Church. It is a reference book of 
great value for our pastors, church 
clerks, Sunday-school superintendents 
and all our Christian workers. You 
will miss much if you fail to secure a 
copy for your library. The first edi- 
tion is already sold and the second is 
on the press and will be ready in about 
one week. 

Send us at once, your order for one 
or more copies. The price is only 
$1.00 which is much less than the ac- 
tual price of production. The supply 
is limited. 

Address 


The Christian Publishing Association 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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LINCOLN 
b ites the dim pageant of the years 


A wondrous tracery appears: 
A cabin of the western wild 
Shelters in sleep a newborn child. 


Nor nurse nor parent dear can know 
The way those infant feet must go, 
And yet a nation’s help and hope 
Are sealed within that horoscope. 


Beyond is toil for daily bread, 

And thought to noble issues led. 
And courage, arming for the morn 
For whose behest this'man was born. 















A man of homely, rustic ways, 

Yet he achieves the forum’s praise, 

And soon earth’s highest meed has won, 
The seat and sway of Washington. 








No throne of honors and delights, 
Distrustful days and sleepless nights, 
To struggle, suffer, and aspire, 


Like Israel, led by cloud and fire. 


A treacherous shot, a sob of rest, 
A martyr’s palm upon his breast, 
A welcome from the glorious seat 
Where blameless souls of heroes meet. 


—Julia Ward Howe. 
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About Folks 


The Union Christian Church, Southern 
Indiana Conference, received five new mem- 
bers Sunday night, January 18, following 
an invitation extended by the pastor, Rev. 
F. F. Canada. 

The January number of the Starkey Semi- 
nary Monthly devotes five pages to its own 
college songs and yells—all of them instinct 
with the college atmosphere and a love for 
the “dear old Alma Mater.” 

Rev. J. A. Albright, Spencerville, Ohio, is 
planning to assist several pastors in the 
Northwestern Ohio Christian Conference in 
Kingdom Enlistment Week campaigns 
through the month of February. 

Rev. R. A. Whitten, who has recently 
taken charge of our church at Reidsville, 
North Carolina, is much pleased with his 
new field of labor and looking forward to- 
ward a great year in the Master’s service. 

Rev. Scott Mossman recently closed a two 
weeks’ meeting with the Little Kyger Chris- 
tian Church which resulted in five decisions, 
four of whom were heads of families. Sev- 
eral others will be received later. 

Under the leadership of the pastor, Rev. 
Milton W. Sutcliffe, the Webtser Community 
Christian Church of Havre de Grace, Mary- 
land, is making commendable progress, 
twelve having united with the church since 
the first of January. 

The annual session of the New England 
Christian Convention will be held June 9 
and 10, and the dates of the Craigville Sum- 
mer School have been fixed for July 7 to 
17. A meeting of the convention board will 
be called in the near future to arrange de- 
tails of the programs for both of these 
great New England gatherings. 

The home of our pastor at Franklin, Ohio, 
Rev. Eugene H. Rainey, was the scene of a 
very serious and painful accident some 
days ago. Mrs. Rainey’s sister, Miss Hazel 
Woodard, who is making her home there, 
was very severely burned about the limbs 
and body, her clothing catching fire from 
an opened gas range. She was seriously ill, 
but is now improving slowly. 

Rev. Ernest D. Gilbert, a former pastor 
at Conneaut, Ohio, supplied the pulpit on 
February 1, when the pastor, Rev. P. V. 
Harris, was attending the Foreign Missions 
Convention at Washington. Brother Gilbert 
found things going nicely, with many fine 
things being said about the work which the 
pastor and his wife are doing. He was espe- 
cially impressed with the fine spirit that 
pervades the church. 

The Vaughnsville Christian Church, 
Northwestern Ohio Conference, recently 
closed its revival services in which the 
pastor, Rev. Bert Page, was assisted by Rev. 
R. W. Page, of Kimmell, Indiana, as evan- 
gelist. There were nine additions to the 
church. Brother Bert Page is now engaged 
in a special meeting with Rev. Bruce 
Mounsey at the Sugar Creek Christian 
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and Things 


Church, Indiana Miami Reserve Conference, 
in which a splendid interest is being mani- 
fested. 

We have just learned that Mr. C. L. Mc- 
Knight, father of our missionary, Rev. Wil- 
liam Q. McKnight, passed away Friday 
morning, February 6. He made his home 
with his son, Mr. J. V. McKnight, near 
Veedersburg, Indiana. Foreign Mission 
Secretary Minton cabled the sad news at 
once to Brother McKnight at Sendai, 
Japan, and we know that the whole church 
will join in heartfelt sympathy. 

Rev. O. P. Furnas, assisted by Rev. John 
E. Kauffman, pastor at Piqua, just closed 
a very fine series of meetings with his 
church at Circle Hill, and they are now in 
the midst of a splendid meeting at Ludlow 
Falls. One of the pleasing features of both 
meetings is the visitation groups from neigh- 
boring churches of various denominations. 
Such visitation between churches is a most 
helpful plan that ought to be in much larger 
practice everywhere than it is. 

The March first number of our Sunday 
School Herald, Mr. Hermon Eldredge editor, 
is twice its normal size, and contains two 
very interesting stories about Japan and 
Porto Rico, written by our Foreign Mission 
Secretary. We are sure that all of our 
folks will be glad to read these first-hand ac- 
counts of our mission fields. If any school 
does not take The Sunday School Herald, a 
limited number of this special edition may 
be had upon request from the Foreign Mis- 
sion Office. 

Dr. W. H. Denison, who is now on a ten 
days’ tour conducting stewardship institutes 
in the Southern Christian Convention, has 
just wired us that last Thursday night the 
roof of the power plant at Elon College was 
burned, the damage being estimated at one 
thousand dollars or more, which amount is 
probably covered by insurance. Four stu- 
dents rooming on the second floor of the 
building escaped unhurt. The electric and 
water plants are not greatly injured, and 
the building will be repaired immediately. 

The trustees of The Christian Publishing 
Association, in special session at Dayton a 
few days ago for the transaction of im- 
portant business in connection with the new 
building, definitely decided upon April 22 
as the day for the dedication. It is ex- 
pected that the building will be completed 
and occupied before that; but the date has 
been chosen to give ample time to have 
everything in good running order. An at- 
tractive program is being prepared and an 
effort will be put forth to make it a memor- 
able occasion. 

The Foreign Mission Department reports 
a number of churches conducting the Church 
School of Missions during this foreign mis- 
sion period. Indications are that the study 
courses this year will be more thoroughly 
pursued than ever before. A larger number 
of churches, also, are following the supple- 
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mentary program in connection with the 
regular services than undertook the plan 
last year. Surely all of our churches will 
undertake some definite effort to put our for- 
eign mission work on its feet financially in 
the March offering. 

If any of our church school workers have 
not yet seen the International Journal of 
Religious Education, they certainly ought to 
write to 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, for a sample copy. It is the official 
publication of the International Council of 
Religious Education, of which our own Rev. 
H. Shelton Smith is one of the leading offi- 
cials. And it is crowded with the most prac- 
tical kind of suggestions, information, and 
inspiration. It is a great publication and 
its future is certainly assured in a great 
way if it maintains the high standard with 
which it has begun. The first article in the 
February issue is by President W. A. Har- 
per, of Elon College. It is on “The Religion 
of Power,” and does credit both to the au- 
thor and to this great journal. 


Trotwood, Miami Ohio Conference, Rev.. 
Robert E. Wearly pastor, experienced an un- 
usually rich awakening and encouragement 
in its Kingdom Enlistment Week campaign 
which closed two weeks ago, and in which 
Rev. Clark Denison assisted. An unprece- 
dented spirit of service prevailed among the 
members, resulting in twenty-nine accessions 
on Sunday and the signatures of a number 
of others who will come later. Two of the 
converts were aged men, one of them eighty- 
four and the other nearly as old. There 
were 191 in Sunday-school—a record-break- 
ing attendance. A Christening service was 
also held, one of the very first, if not the 
first, in that church. On the following 
Wednesday evening a reception and banquet 
were held for the new members, Rev. Edwin 
B. Flory, of Dayton, giving the main ad- 
dress. The pastor and people are deeply im- 
pressed with the rich blessings which have 
attended their Kingdom Enlistment Week 
efforts. 

We wish that the readers of The Herald 
were not so hesitant about writing their 
opinions of any of the editorials or articles 
which particularly interest them. Only the 
other day one of our talented pastors de- 
clined to write a requested article because 
he had never had any response of any kind 
from readers of The Herald to articles 
which he had previously written. He said, 
“What’s the use? People don’t read them!” 
That is not an uncommon feeling. Nothing 
takes the heart out of writers like the dead 
silence we have in The Herald. They want 
some kind of response—either for or 
against. No other one thing so distresses 
the editor or makes his work so wearing as 
the fact that so few of our ministers or lay- 
men ever take the trouble to write their 
opinions about anything being discussed in 
The Herald. He loves criticism; he can 
stand agreement; but the dead silence gets 
him. It takes the heart out of any writer 
to have the people all just sit still and say 
nothing. Speak up and say what you think. 
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The Tragedy of the Second Best 


garet E. Sangster which we reprint in The Herald 

this week? It was written out of the longing for 
motherhood which is instinctive in the heart of every 
normal woman; but there are multitudes of men as well 
as of women in whose soul it will find quick response. 
For it is the cry of parenthood that has been denied, the 
grieving for the touch of little hands and lips that have 
never come, the heart-hunger for sons and daughters who 
can never have being. It is a cry far more common than 
one might think. In every community are men and 
women who would give everything within their power for 
children of their very own. To all such we commend the 
beautiful message of Miss Sangster’s poem. She would 
have them know that there is another joy like unto that 
vf motherhood—the joy of ‘“‘adoption,” that takes some 
little unloved orphan and mothers it as her very own. That 
there is another strength like unto that of fatherhood— 
the strength of “adoption,” that throws great strong arms 
and loving heart about some homeless little chap and 
lavishes upon him one’s fullest affections. It may not be 
quite the same as having children of one’s own flesh and 
blood; and yet all over this broad land of ours are 
“fathers” and “mothers” whose lives have been marvel- 
ously enriched and glorified through the adoption of little 
children. Denied the first best, they have found to their 
great joy that this “second best” is not lacking “in its 
share of glory” also. 


D: you study carefully the beautiful poem by Mar- 


T is one of the pathetic things of life that there are so 
many childless homes which have deprived themselves 
the presence and benediction of children simply because 
they can not have them of their very own. Husbands and 
wives are trudging along with empty arms, unsatisfied 
and heart-hungry now for the want of little children 
and looking forward to an empty old age in which there 
will be no one to love or to care. Some of them fritter 
away their restless lives running here and there after 
pleasures which never satisfy, and some of them grow 
selfish and sordid and hardened towards their fellow-men. 
It is the tragedy of the second best—the tragedy of men 
and women who fail to claim the joy and the enrichment 
which they might have, simply because there is a yet 
greater joy and enrichment which they can not get! It 
is the tragedy which always comes when anyone refuses 
to accept the limitations placed around him and to make 
the most out of life in spite of them. What if one is 
denied the thing that most his heart craves—it is infinite- 
ly better to take the next best than to go on without 


either, or to grow peevish and resentful, or shallow and 
indifferent. There is always some second best waiting 
for every man or woman who has met sorrow and dis- 
appointment, and through that second best they can find 
a surprising amount of joy and satisfaction. Yet how 
many there are who ruin their lives just because they 
can not have that which is out of their reach! Look at 
the young men and women who dreamed of going to col- 
lege and of becoming lawyers or doctors or something of 
that sort; and because the way for all that was blocked, 
they are simply drifting, without aim and without effort. 
They have given up ambition and will become cheap 
clerks, or day laborers, or handy men about some garage. 
It would be immeasurably better, when they find they 
can not go to college, if they would do the next best thing 
and learn a trade. If they can not be lawyers or doctors, 
they can become skilled carpenters, or first-grade account- 
ants, or high-class farmers, or nurses or teachers. That 
would be infinitely better than to lose heart and give up 
trying to be anything worth while simply because they 
can not be what they wanted to be or have what they 
wanted to have. And the same principle holds good all 
through life. There is always a second best ready to 
satisfy the life and make glad the heart of any man or 
woman who has been denied the first and best. 


Bu note that word “denied;” for there is another side 
to this shield. Just as there are men and women who 
are ruining their lives because they will not try for the 
second best, so there are other men and women who are 
ruining their lives because they have been content to 
fritter away their time and talents on the second best 
when they might have achieved the very first. They de 
ceive themselves and waste their lives on second-rate 
things. It was of such that Christ spoke when he referred 
to those who give alms to be seen of men or pray prayers 
to be heard. “They have their reward already’’—the re- 
ward of notoriety. But it was a cheap thing compared 
to a real prayer-touch with God or a real heart-touch with 
the poor and the needy—a cheap thing indeed, and they 
were cheating themselves by being satisfied with it in- 
stead of claiming that which was far better. So is it 
with any man who hoardes money instead of using it for 
the good of humanity—he will not get half as much joy 
and satisfaction out of looking at some pretty colored 
bond or big farm and thinking that it is his as he would 
have gotten could he look at some mission church or mis- 
sion field or at some college and feel that his money had 
made this possible. It is the same way with one’s voca-. 
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tion in life. Here and there are men and women who have sold 
their crown for paltry gold, and have gone into business to make a 
“fortune” when they might have been great preachers or singers 
or missionaries or the mothers of great children. There is no more 
soul-destroying mistake! And many a one so wears his life out at 
his “job” or his pleasure that he never has time or inclination for 
the service of the Church. Indeed most of us are selling ourselves 
out too cheap, and are getting poorer things out of life than God 
intended that we should have. This, too, is the tragedy of the 
second best—the tragedy of wasting our lives on anything less than 
heaven’s best for us. 


Love Among the Brethren 


HERE is no other one thing that has ever proven to be such an 
T unmitigated curse and detriment to the work of cur own or 

any other denomination as the mistrust and lack of brotherly 
love and confidence among brethren. The Holy Spirit never has 
worked wonders for the Kingdom in such an atmosphere and never 
will, either in a local church or in a denominational brotherhood. 
Nothing else so grieves the Holy Spirit away from the hearts of 
individual Christians, and hence away from the working organiza- 
tions of the church, as does an unchristian attitude on the part of 
the followers of Jesus Christ toward each cther. And if this be true 
in a local church and in a denomination, it will prove no less true 
in the Church as a whole. 

How alarming, then, is the fact that not before in generations 
have religious publications been surfeited with so many defamatory 
and slanderous articles against brethren as during the past few 
years. One is appalled at the easy way in which some of the 
theologians, in the heat of controversy, deliberately misrepresent 
and vilify each other. Christians who should be the finest of friends 
and who might enjoy the sweetest of Christian fellowship, fitting 
into and rounding out each other’s lives to their great mutual 
advantage, have been made not only useless, but actually a stum- 
blingblock to each other. And even worse is the fact that thou- 
sands of innocent Christian men and women have been so misin- 
formed about the actual faith of some of the greatest religious 
teachers of this day, and have been so turned against them as 
heretics, that they are depriving themselves of the spiritual enrich- 
ment which they ctherwise would have derived from the teachings 
of these great prophets of God. In a late issue The Continent 
has this to say on this point: 

Only recently some 1,300 Presbyterian ministers were 
branded in one printed paragraph as men who reject the 
Scriptures, deny the divinity of Christ, and are disloyal to 
their ordination vows. Incredible? Yes, the accusation is 
incredible; yet there are those whe believe it. Within a year 
scores of self-sacrificing foreign missionaries were charged 
with being “infidels.” When one of the chief “authorities” 
for the charge was given opportunity to be explicit, he could 
only weakly confess his inability to provide evidence. The 
other day one cf our best-known seminaries was published to 
the world as an institution “whose leaders are tolerant of 
skepticism—if not skeptical themselves,” and its friends were 
urged to give it no more support. And now there goes forth 
a call for a series of conferences throughcut the land at which 
effort is to be made to circulate still more widely these and 
similar defamatory statements! 

The editorial quoted above relates how a certain lady had been 
made suspicious of a certain preacher and yet when family circum- 
stances brought her under his ministry for months, she declared, 
almost with an air of sadness: “I have been hearing him preach 
for several months, and I must confess that I haven’t discovered 
anything which does not seem to me quite orthodox.” This is a 
typical case. Again and again The Herald has had some corre- 
spondent express his or her surprise at finding the writings of some 
noted “heretic” to be deeply spiritual and helpful and entirely void 
of the heresy of which they had been accused. In her innocence, 
one woman asked us how such an heretic could preach so helpfully! 
Certainly, as The Continent declares, “it is high time that church 
members everywhere faced the truth and were brought to realize 
that the ‘man on the street’ is chuckling, ‘See how these Christians 
hate one another!’” There is utterly no hope for the Church in 
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its fight against the evils of this world unless it can be possessed 
by the Holy Spirit; and the Holy Spirit never has, or never will, 
work with miraculous power through followers of Jesus Christ who 
are suspicious of each other and spreading distrust of one another’s 
worth and work. 


City vs. Country Churches 


O informed person would for a moment undervalue the work 
N which has been done by the great country church surveys 

that have been made and which have aroused such wide- 
spread interest in the country churches and anxiety for their 
future. The conditions in many places seem almost as bad as 
they can be if the country church is not to pass out of existence 
altogether. 

But we are wondering if it is not time for city pastors and lay- 
men to stop and ask themselves whether or not the showing among 
city churches compared to their requirements is, very much better. 
There is a temptation for city churchmen to feel free of the sin of 
bad strategy, and of transient membership, and of dying churches; 
and yet the actual facts in the case place about as heavy a re- 
sponsibility upon city church workers as they do upon those in :the 
country. The St. Louis survey, the report* of which was printed 
last summer, is full of revelations which ought to make city men 
pause and ponder. It relates to St. Louis, but conditions are so 
similar in most of our cities that this report brings into the spot 
light many of the questions with which the religious and social 
workers in every city have to deal. The Herald commends it to 
that group of country church experts who have confined themselves 
se largely to country church conditions that they have begun to 
think that the rural sections are far behind the city in moral and 
religious stamina. Such an assumption is wholly unwarranted 
by the facts, as this volume plainly indicates. 

Take the matter of salaries. One-third of the pastors of St. 
Louis reporting salaries received less than $1500 per year, and only 
a fourth of them received as much as $2500. This would indicate 
that even in salaries the country churches are not so far behind 
city churches after all—for $1500 in St. Louis is not much of a 
salary! More surprising still is the fact that forty-two percent of 
the pastors of St. Louis have been serving in that city less than 
three years—a “migratory ministry” hardly equaled in the average 
country district. In about forty-two percent of the churches over 
half of the members live further than a mile from the church. In 
the last decade tabulated, there were from twenty to fifty percent 
of the churches of the various denominations which lost rather 
than gained in membership; and this showing was considerably 
worse for the last decade than it was for the one preceding. It is 
claimed that thirty-eight percent of the present churches are still 
lesing in membership. This situation is the more serious when 
we consider the fact that while forty-nine percent of the loss in 
membership is through transfer to other churches, forty-one per- 
cent is unaccounted for—which doubtless means a total loss to the 
Kingdom. 

Still more startling is the number of churches of the various 
denominations which have gone out of existence in St. Louis and 
its suburbs in the last twenty-one years. Many of them were new 
ventures; and the rate of such “infant mortality” speaks volumes 
against the present pitiful state of division and sectarian compe- 
tition still existing in our cities as well as in our towns and rural 
communities. The country is by no means the only place guilty 
of such things. 

Facts like these ought not to give any comfort to the pastors 
and members of country churches. But they ought to arouse us 
all to a realization that something is basically wrong with our 
present competitive system between the denominations, and that all 
churches, in the city and the country alike, need to get together 
in anxious earnestness to strengthen the work. For the more the 
actual situation of the church, both in city and country, is studied 
the more obvious it becomes that denominational division stands 
square in the way of Christian efficiency everywhere. 





*The St. Louis Church Survey. By H. Paul Douglass. Woran. $4.00, net. It 
may be purchased of The Christian Publishing Association. 
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The Trend 


The Great Accomplishments of World-wide Evangelism 


One stands amazed before the record of Christian missions. It 
is impossible to conceive of the vast missionary organization at 
home and abroad which now covers the earth, and is engaged in 
collecting funds for missionary work and in carrying on the actual 
activities of evangelism. The World Missionary Atlas,* just pub- 
lished, gives complete statistics of the entire foreign missionary 
work of the Protestant Churches, and presents some most interest- 
ing and encouraging facts relating to the progress of foreign 
missions. Laying aside all home missionary endeavor and con- 
sidering only what we term the foreign field, we read that— 


About seven hundred organizations over the world, mostly, how- 
ever, having their headquarters in North America, Great Britain, 
the continent of Europe, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, 
are carrying on Protestant foreign missionary work. Of the seven 
hundred, only about three hundred and eighty send out mission- 
aries, the remainder being co-operating organizations which collect 
funds, or function in some special way. The total income of the 
seven hundred organizations for this purpose, as reported in 1923, 
was $69,555,148, the incomes in other than American dollars being 
reckoned at exchange rates current on January 2, 1923. Of the 
total income stated, $45,272,793 was received by societies having 
headquarters in the United States, $3,357,739 by Canadian societies, 
and $13,342,499 by British societies. Continental societies had an 
income cf $3,631,305, the great bulk of this coming, however, from 
Norway, Sweden, the Netherlands, and Switzerland, which were 
neutral in the war. Germany’s gifts, which amounted to $2,118,935 
in the year just before the war started, amounted in 1923 to 
$29,740—to such a point had the currency collapse and the results 
of the war in general affected Protestant Germany. Probably 
$29,740 represented truly heroic giving, with the mark going down 
hill at an unheard-of speed. 

A scale of giving to missions geared to a rate of approximately 
$70,000,000 a year, represents an extraordinary development since 
1859, when the Rev. J. Logan Aikman, editor of the Cyclopedia 
of Christian Missions, published in London in 1860, gathered statis- 
tics on missionary work. He was able to report a total income of 
Protestant societies of $4,104,296, of which $2,867,245 was given 
in Great Britain, $234,206 in the Continent, and $1,002,845 in the 
United States. In 1900 the United States gave thirty-two percent 
of the total amount, and Canada, two and three-quarters percent. 
Now the United States is giving sixty-five percent, and Canada 
five percent of the total. 

In a word, at the beginning of the century the United States 
and Canada were giving slightly over one-third of the total; now 
the two countries are giving more than two-thirds. The great 
advance in giving in the United States is doubtless owing to the 
development of missionary interest among American church pecple, 
and also to the extraordinary favorable condition of the country 
economically. The sixfold increase in gifts from Canada has been 
in spite of the heavy financial strain due to the war. 


The Increase of Workers on the Field 


When one recalls the fact that only a little over a century ago 
foreign mission work met not only the indifference but the actual 
opposition of nearly all church leaders everywhere, the progress 
is scarcely believable. The unevangelized fields are now covered 
with a great network of mission stations and outposts from which 
an army of missionaries and native helpers are preaching and 
practicing the gospel of Jesus Christ. Year by year the number 
of workers has been steadily increasing, more than doubling on 
some of the mission fields in the last twenty-five years. 


We here can hardly realize the pathetic condition in which the 
Great War left the Protestant churches in Europe. They are 
having a fierce struggle even to live; and their destitute condition 
has made it impossible for them to carry on all of the foreign work 
which they formerly maintained. As a result of the war, resident 
missionaries had to be withdrawn from 219 stations, which now are 
either not occupied at all or are left in the hands of native workers. 
Of these stations, 126 were in Africa, 58 in India, 21 in western 
Asia, 11 in Netherland Indies, and the rest in scattered areas. 

*The list price of the World Missionary Atlas will be $10.00; but the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, will fill, 
at the special rate of $6.00, orders from any part of the world postmarked prior 
to March 1, 1925, and accompanied by check le began order. This special rate 


is far less than cost of production and has le in the realization that 
many who most need the Atlas can least well afford it. 
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of Events 


The Atlas shows the following with reference to the working staff 
now on the field: 

The societies report 29,188 missionaries (11,444 men; 17,744 
wives and unmarried women). The total number in each of the 
major areas is here given, with the number in the same area at the 
beginning of the century in parentheses: Asia, 16,524 (8,839); 
Africa, 6,289 (3,335); Latin America and West Indies, 3,249 (1,438); 
Australasia, Netherlands Indies, and Pacific Islands, 1,810 (762). 

The number of nationals, men and women, of the salaried staff 
of missions and indigenous churches of the Protestant order in 
these same areas, with the number at the beginning of the century 
in parentheses, follow: Asia, 88,635 (38,819); Africa, 43,181 
(22,279) ; Latin America and the West Indies, 6,094 (6,000) ; Aus- 
tralasia, Netherlands Indies, and Pacific Islands, 12,559 (5,117). 

The missionary societies have 1,157 qualified physicians from 
Western lands at work. Of these doctors, 356 are women. In 
addition, there are 612 graduate physicians (99 women) who are 
nationals cf the countries where the medical mission work is 
carried on. Foreign nurses number 1,007, while there are 2,597 
trained native male hospital assistants and 2,861 women assistants. 
Mission hospitals now number 858 with 31,264 beds; dispensaries 
number 1,686. Total individual patients numbered 4,788,258 for the 
last year reported. Medical work carried on in Asia (China lead- 
ing, with India second) exceeded that in all other continental and 
island areas put together. 

At the beginning of the century the societies had 477 men doc- 
tors and 244 women doctors at work. While the number of phy- 
sicians has not greatly increased in recent years, the number of 
hospitals is much greater, physicians now being able to increase 
their service through added equipment and with the help of trained 
assistants. 

Missionaries are now living at 4,598 different stations in the 
various foreign fields. 


The Christian Community Abroad 


As a result of the work of all of this vast army of missionaries 
and native helpers, Christianity has been making steady progress 
in practically every foreign field. There has been a most encourag- 
ing number of converts, and the Christian community abroad is 
steadily growing in numbers and in influence. The significance 
of the growth in numbers does not begin to compare with the 
significance of the growth in influence. Beginning its advent in 
almost every foreign country through the lives of the humble and 
obscure, Christianity has been steadily winning favor among the 
educated and influential, until now in many countries, like Japan 
and China, it numbers many -powerful and influential citizens 
among its followers. Considering such facts, the Church should 
take great heart in statistics like these from the Atlas: 


The quarter century has seen a marked development in the 
strength of the developing Protestant Christian consituency on the 
field. In number of communicants, Asia has increased from 622,460 
to 1,533,057; Africa has increased from 342,857 to 1,015,683 (Euro- 
peans permanently resident in various parts of Africa not counted 
here); aboriginal or indigenous populations in Australasia, Nether- 
lands Indies, and the Pacific Islands, from 117,092 to 647,728; Latin 
America and the West Indies, from 132,388 to 368,228. In North 
America, north of Mexico, the number of communicants among 
American Indians, Eskimos and Asiatic immigrants has increased 
from 20,506 to 48,711. The great increases in Asia have been in 
China (112,808 to 402,589), India (376,617 to 811,505), Japan 
(42,835 to 134,547), while Korea showed extraordinary growth 
(8,288 to 277,377). 2 

A total of communicants, baptized non-communicants and 
cthers under Christian instruction numbering 8,342,378 is reported 
for the 116 areas for which missionary statistics are given. Under 
the comparable categories for a quarter century ago, the number 
was 3,613,391. : 

Sunday-schools number 50,277, as now reported, these having 
2,535,726 teachers and pupils; while the field gifts for church work 
are given as amounting to $7,469,198, more than doubling the sum 
reported in 1911. 

In many parts cf the world, the missionaries have been educa- 
tional pioneers and in not a few regions they still remain the only 
promoters of western education. Elementary schools in Asia under 
mission guidance have increased since 1900 from 12,635 to 24,205; 
in Africa from 6,528 to 16,516; in Australasia, Netherlands Indies, 
and the Pacific Islands from 3,245 to 4,164. Pupils in these schools 
have increased in Asia from 506,363 to 982,147; in Africa from 
369,650 to 899,482; and in the Pacific region from 96,047 to 159,158. 

Philanthropic work of a varied nature is reported by the mis- 
sions. The orphanages number 361, with 15,106 children as inmates 
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(Near East Relief orphanages not included). Leper asylums, most- 
ly supported by the Mission to Lepers, but administered by various 
societies, number 104, with 10,880 inmates. Forty-seven homes for 
the untainted children of lepers care for seven hundred and ten 
(710) children. Thirty-two (32) institutions for the training of 
the blind and deaf have 1,136 pupils. By far the greatest part of 
this institutional philanthropic work is in Asia, Africa being 
second. 

In so-called mission lands for the year reported in 1923, the 
four major Bible societies of the world distributed by sale or gift 
784,004 Bibles and Testaments, and 9,332,743 portions. These same 
societies circulated in all lands for the same period a total of 
8,175,584 Bibles and Testaments and 12,494,928 portions. 


Denominationalism a Cause of Cults 


One of the alarming situations confronting the Church today 
is the growth of all sorts of strange cults, such as Russellism, 
Christian Science, New Thought, and others of the kind. Some of 
them have made inroads upon the Church, and all are causing much 
confusion. In some cities the Christian Science buildings have 
come to be structures of outstanding beauty and costliness, thus 
signifying something of the wealth and power of this particular 
movement. Other cults have strong followings also and succeed in 
doing a vast deal of harm, especially among the ignorant and ill- 
informed. A number of things have conspired to give rise to these 
movements, but no other one thing has been so potential in their 
formation as the basic conceptions of Christianity which have given 
rise to splits and denominations within the Church itself. Speak- 
ing of this in an article in The Congregationalist Prof. John Wright 
Buckham, of the Pacific School of Religion, points the ugly truth 
in these words: 

One of the things which helps to account for the prevalence of 
non-Christian and semi-Christian cults is that root of bitterness 
and banality—denominationalism. By this is not meant loyalty to 
one’s denomination but prejudice against all others. 

The rise of denominations in America was doubtless, in part at 
least, the outcome of an impulse toward freedom of thought and 
expression. Christianity calls for the right of every Christian or 
group of Christians to think independently. In demanding this 
liberty there was, however, a fearsome lack of perspective and 
overemphasis upon minor doctrines and rites. The result has 
been full realization of the principle of freedom but a dreadful 
distortion and confusion of result. The time has long since passed 
when, without retracting the principle, the American Protestant 
Church should have put its house in order and reached some sort 
of unity. Instead of that the denominations have gone on in many 
cases perpetuating soulless shibboleths and carrying cumbersome 
duplicating machinery, quite out of keeping with efficiency as well 
as with the mind of Christ. Denominationalism is not so violent 
and bigoted as it once was, but it still stands in the way of the 
advance of Christianity. It is no wonder that many intelligent and 
none tod patient people have said: “We will have no more of this. 
Give us no church at all, or some form of religion that is entirely 
free from this denominational bias.” 

With such provocations it is not surprising that we of the 
churches are found rubbing our eyes, and too often allowing our 
temper to rise as we witness what are often regarded as pagan 
cults springing up upon every side. 


Helping Those Who Need Part-time Employment 


Week by week in The Congregationalist is a column headed 
“Our Invalid Parish, Winfred Rhoades Pastor.” With understand- 
ing heart this pastor speaks words of strength and encouragement 
to the weak, the invalid, the afflicted; and this ministry must be 
doing a great deal of good for this great class that is all too much 
neglected both in periodical literature and in the average church 
parish. In a recent issue this pastor of the unfortunate spoke of 
one of their greatest needs—the matter of helping those who are 
able to do some work, but not vigorous enough for the wear and 
tear of all-day employment, to find opportunities for self-support. 
There is nothing which wears out the spirit of those who suffer 
physical insufficiency more than the feeling of dependence, and 
nothing puts heart into them more quickly and surely than to point 
them to some way to make their own living. There are thousands 
of such persons who might be helped to self-support by just a little 
thoughtfulness. Says Mr. Rhoades: 


There are many people scattered about the country who, though 
not physically able to measure up to the demands of the ordinary 
industrial or commercial position, desire and need employment. 
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They do not wish to be supported by their relatives nor by charity. 
They want to be independent, and not dependent. Some such are 
able to go out of the home and keep daily hours at a part-time or 
otherwise sufficiently easy job. Others must do at home whatever 
they undertake. The practical difficulty that such people meet is 
that of getting themselves connected with income-producing work 
within their powers. In this matter of finding work, they need 
help. After the work is found they will have to stand or fall as 
others do—by their faithfulness, the spirit they bring to the work, 
the satisfaction they give in it. 

There must be many employers who could make use of part- 
time workers, and of others who, though they could spend a full 
day at their job, have not sufficient strength for hard and exacting 
tasks. Some offices and stores could make use of such people. 
There are sanatoriums, hospitals, colleges, schools, that could afford 
to give a man or woman lodging and board in return for certain 
specified hours of service of one kind or another. There are 
churches that could make use of a part-time helper, and pay enough 
to bring the needed solution to his or her problem of how to find 
a living. What is needed, everywhere, is employers who are willing 
to offer part-time jobs. Then there is needed some way of making 
connection between an offer of work and a needy individual. Ina 
few cities there are special committees for bringing about this con- 
nection. In other places employers who are willing to use part- 
time workers, and part-strength workers, would need to make their 
willingness known to the various religious and charitable organ- 
izations, or to advertise in the papers. 

Even a little money may make a great difference. The oppor- 
tunity to earn a few hundred dollars a year would lift many a 
man or woman out of dependence into happy independence. There 
are many people, all over the country, who would be changed from 
despair to joy, and brought out of darkness into light, if only they 
could find some way of earning} their living. 

Oo 


William M. Kingsley, who for sixteen years has been chairman 
of the New York State Y. M. C. A. Committee and for the past 
six years president of the New York City Y. M. C. A., which deals 
usually with over 50,000 young men and boys in Manhattan and the 
Bronx, has not lost his faith in the younger generation. He says: 
“In spite of scme talk to the contrary, young folks in New York 
City are today working harder and more seriously to make notable 
successes of themselves than ever before. ... The number of 
arrests and arraignments in the Children’s Court indicates that 
juvenile delinquency is on the wane. ... Most of the youthful 
offenders against the law who have committed crimes have done 
so because of inferior associates and, because they were not under 
wholesome influences in their formative years when the founda- 
tions of character are established.” 

Be | 

There are now 566 different translations of the complete Bible, 
says an exchange, on sale throughout the world. Of the eight 
newest versions, three are for the use of African tribes, two for 
Europeans, and one each for Chinese aboriginals, a people in the 
South Seas, and a tribe of South American Indians. The African 
versions are in Iregwe, Chawi, and Mbundu. The Chinese is Nosu, 
the language of a tribe in Yunnan province. A part of this trans- 
lation was being set up in Yokohama when the earthquake 
destroyed both press and manuscript. 

S 

A very potent method of working for peace, and one that can 
well be imitated in every community, is that by Mr. Henry L. 
Patrick, of Massachusetts. For years he has annually given three 
prizes to the pupils of the high schools of the towns around about 
him for the best essays on “How to Abolish War.” A very large 
percent of the pupils compete for the prizes, and hundreds of 
young people are thus stirred every year to read and discuss this 
vital Christian subject. And of course the reflex influence upon 
the parents is tremendous also. 

oO 


The strategic necessity of thoroughly converting the uni-- 


versity and college students of United States to prohibition is in- 
creasingly evident. They are to be the dominant leaders of the 
future, and prohibition will break down utterly if it breaks down 
at this fountain source of power and influence. Hence the World 
League Against Alcoholism proposes to make special effort to reach 
the great student body of America and persuade it of its peculiar 
responsibility to help make prohibition effective. 
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The World at Washington 
II. The Solution of the World’s Problems 


EEP Cool With Coolidge” had a new 
K meaning to our delegates as we arose 

to the coldest day in Washington in 
seven years. We of the North felt that we 
had good reason to expect warmer weather 
here than at home, but to meet the ther- 
mometer hovering around zero was beyond 
our anticipation. But weather or no 
weather, the convention hall was filled with 
five thousand eager delegates on the morn- 
ing of the second day, which showed con- 
clusively that they had come for something 
more than to hear President Coolidge, for 
the names this morning were those of mis- 
sionaries and mission workers. 


We have attended other world conven- 
tions, but none like this. Other great con- 
ventions decorate the streets, decorate the 
hall, and decorate the delegates with badges. 
This convention has not a decoration that 
I have seen anywhere. The walls of the 
convention hall are clean and white with no 
banners or flags or even mottoes of wel- 
come. The delegates are not given any 
badges, and wear nothing at all to designate 
that they are delegates. At the last world 
convention we attended there were one hun- 
dred leading world figures on the platform 
at each session and a chorus of five hundred 
voices to lead in the song. At this conven- 
tion there is no one on the platform but the 
presiding officers and speakers of the ses- 
sion. Instead of a chorus of five hundred 
voices there is a piano and one lone song 
leader, and instead of an attempt to arouse 
an artificial enthusiasm there is a sugges- 
tion on the delegates’ bulletin that there be 
no applause. But in spite of such a sugges- 
tion it is impossible to keep out the applause 
altogether. In fact, we may say that the 
convention is taking its business seriously 
and is not trying to arouse enthusiasm by 
flags or banners or badges or great choruses 
or stimulated applause; but the meeting is 
proceeding and developing real enthusiasm 
of a deeper sort by the sheer worth of its 
program and the cause it presents. 


At our luncheon today Dr. Barton, the 
president of the convention, told us that in 
arranging the program that they decided 
that there would be no seeking to represent 


special denominations or countries or to 


divide men and women in meetings as other 
conventions had done, but that the program 
was built on the need of the hour, and when 
there was a subject that they felt must be 
discussed they sought the best person pos- 
sible to present it, whether that person was 
a man or a woman or a Methodist or a Bap- 
tist or any other denomination, or whether 
that person was from Africa or Asia or 
Australia or America—they just went after 
the best person they could find. Sometimes 
it was an American Lutheran woman and 
at another time it might be an East Indian 
Baptist man—but they went after the best 
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regardless. 
presentation. 
In the galleries I see Secretary of State 
Hughes and Dr. Robert Speer, and I have 
no doubt that if one but knew there would 
be many others of equal fame among that 
vast multitude. .At least we know that 
seventy-two returned missionaries from 
every land speak from the platform during 
the week (beside other speakers), and that 
literally hundreds of missionaries are pres- 
ent in the audience. There is, also, as we 
look about in that great audience, such ones 
as Drs. Landes and Pearce, Secretaries of 
the World’s Sunday School Association; Dr. 
Robert Hopkins, chairman of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education; Rich- 
ard Morse, General Secretary Emeritus of 
the International Young Men’s Christian 
Association; J. Campbell White, who after 
ten years in India led the National Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement; Samuel Mc- 
Crea Cavert, of the Federal Council of 
Churches of America; but the list is too long 
to go further of people in the audience. 
The program for today is “Christ and the 
Solution of World Problems” and one of the 
speeches of the morning is by Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones, of India. The convention has not 
stopped talking about that wonderful pre- 
sentation of Christ as the solution of the 
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NEVER the pain of birth, perhaps, nor 
the joy that follows after, 

But the peace that comes with the wist- 
ful sound of a lonely child’s first 
laughter; 

Never that moment of breathless thrill 
when a baby’s hands go groping, 

But the calm that comes to a tired soul 
when there is an end to hoping! 


And that has made a great 


Never the rapture of saying, soft, *“This 
is flesh of my flesh, '’m bearing!”’ 
But the quiet charm of a home complete 

—and a love the heart is sharing. 
Never the gleam of a girlhood dream in 
a little face uplifted, 
But a hand to touch when the shadows 
creep, and the yearning years have 


drifted. 


Never the pain of birth, perhaps, nor 
the rapture coming later; 

Never the fear that is past belief—nor 
the splendor, which is greater! 
Just an aching lack, to be satisfied, that 

some tiny life is feeling; 
Just the sight of a little cozy bed—and 
a child beside it kneeling! 


Never the waiting anguish torn, for a 
spirit to be lighted, 

Only the knowledge of work to do, of a 
wrong that may be righted; 

Never the best, perhaps, of life—its won- 
derful, age-old story— 

But who shall say that the second best 
is lacking its share of glory? 

—NMargaret E. Sangster, in 


The New York Times. 
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world’s problems by Dr. Jones. It was a 
great message in a great program. I wish 
it could be given in full, but we can only 
give a bit of it: 


Mission motives and aims are often mis- 
understood in the East. Sometimes we are 
thought of as furnishing the religious side 
to imperialism. Many of the non-Christians 
suspect that we are in the pay of the gov- 
ernments, others that big business is behind 
us as the forerunners of later exploitation. 
It is well that we therefore clarify the issue 
and make known our aims and motives. 

First, we are not there to Westernize the 
East. I would not turn over my hand to 
Westernize the East. I trust I will give my 
life to Christianize it. We are not trying 
to make the East a pale copy of the West. 

Again, we are not there to implant 
Western forms of Christianity in the East 
with no other alternative but to accept them 
whether or no. Our Christianity must 
necessarily be through Western forms, but 
we say to the East that she may take as 
much or little of them as she may finally 
find suitable to her purposes. We are there 
to give them Christ. That is our mission. 

The finished product of the different 
faiths might be stated to be as follows: 
Greece said, “Be moderate—know thyself.” 
Rome said, “Be strong—order thyself.” 
Confucianism says, “Be superior—correct 
thyself.” Buddhism says, “Be disillusioned 
—annihilate thyself.” Hinduism says, “Be 
separated—merge thyself.” Mohammedan- 
ism says, “Be submissive—bend thyself.” 
Judaism says, “Be holy—conform thyself.” 
Modern materialism says, “Be industrious— 
enjoy thyself.” Modern diletantism says, 
“Be broad—cultivate thyself.” Christian- 
ity says, “Be Christlike—give thyself.” _ 

If the end in view of the Christian mis- 
sions is the production of Christlike char- 
acter around the world, we have no apology 
to make for that aim, for we know nothing 
higher for God or man than to be Christlike. 


It will interest members of the Christian 
Church to know that Dr. Jones, who gave 
this great address, is a friend and was a 
college mate of Brother James Lightbourne, 
the pastor of the Holland Virginia Chris- 
tian Church. And this reminds me that 
President Coolidge, who gave the opening 
address of the convention, is a friend and 
old neighbor of our Rev. Willoe J. Hall, 
pastor of the Shiloh Christian Church of 
Dayton, Ohio. President Coolidge and 
Brother Hall were boys together on adjoin- 
ing farms in Plymouth Notch, Vermont, and 
both attended the same little Sunday-school 
there, and Brother Hall’s mother was the 
Sunday-school teacher of the future Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


Our Christian Church delegation here has 
increased from forty-five to forty-eight, and 
the increase of our sense of responsibility 
has increased far more. We are to have a 
meeting here before we part next Monday 
to face our own responsibility and that of 
the Christian Church in the light of the 
situation as plainly presented at this great 
gathering. We have not been enthused by 
flags or banners or gaudy badges or great 
music, but we have been deeply wrought 
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upon by the plain statement of the honest 
God’s truth about the world which Jesus 
loved enough to give his life to save. We 
are facing the fact that our church—the 
Christian Church—is keeping ninety-nine 
cents of its dollars at home and sending less 
than one cent to the far lands and to the 
less favored people for whom our Christ 
died. We are impressed that there are 
people in our church that instead of seek- 
ing to make this contribution larger, are 
complaining that it is too large already 
when we are giving just a fraction of a 
cent a day per member for foreign missions. 
God forgive us! Can it be honestly said 
that we are a Christian Church unless we 
come to a higher place than we now occupy? 


And while I am here, may I say that I 
sat down at a table last night with the 
board whom we have elected to promote our 
foreign mission work, and the burden of 
their talk was of retrenchment because 
there were not available funds coming from 
our church! But they must not go back- 
ward! You and I must see that they have 
the funds. 

In face of the conditions brought out in 
this convention we have only eighteen mis- 
sionaries on the foreign fields; and only 
$44,448 was given by the churches last 
year for foreign missions. But the need of 
Asia alone is so great, because of sin and 
disease and want among the poor and the 
hunger of little children and ignorance of 
the gospel, that this amount is far and 
away below the need. Large as _ these 
figures at first appear, they are only about 
one-fifteenth of the amount men pay in this 
country every year for tobacco and one- 
tenth of what women pay each year for 
perfumery and powder. 


NOTES 

Dr. Denison, of our Department of Stew- 
ardship, Promotion and Social Service, 
spoke this afternoon at the Metropolitan 
Methodist Church and gave a helpful mes- 
sage, as he always does on stewardship. 

Yesterday, at one of the smaller confer- 
ences, Mrs. Morrill tells me that Mrs. Cool- 
idge was present as an interested spectator. 

Dr. Sloan, of China, gave the outstanding 
address on “Medical Missions,” and is him- 
self a type of the trained physicians that 
the Church is sending to the Orient in the 
name of the Great Physician. 

Children from five to eight years of age 
work in the cotton mills of China twelve 
hours a day for from three and one-half 
cents to ten cents a day—the smallest 
amount being for girls five years of age, 
and the largest amount for boys eight years 
old.—F rom Margaret Burton’s Address. 

Three things that Jesus brings to us and 
takes wherever we send him: The elevation 
of womankind, the love of little children, 
and the worth of the individual. 

In Christ there is no East nor West 
In him no South nor North 
But one great fellowship of love 


Throughout the whole wide earth. 
—Oxenham. 


(Continued next week) 
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Personal Religion and Public Righteousness 
DR. W. A. HARPER 


(Concluded from last week) 


N its conception of the world our Chris- 
I tian religion takes sharp issue with the 

other two great missionary religions of 
the world. They both agree in conceiving the 
world as something vile and essentially evil. 
The Buddhist would escape from its pollu- 
tion. The Mohammedan would use it as a 
means of serious enjoyment. Our religion 
regards it as the handiwork of God, as emi- 
nently serviceable to the life and growth, 
even the spiritual life and growth of man, 
as essentially good, as a challenge to men to 
transform it wherein it is lacking, as the 
realized the democracy of God. We are com- 
manded to subdue the world and to replenish 
it. The Christian view further conceives of 
God as pleased when the world and _ its 
forces are made more serviceable to the life 
of man. The world of the Christian can, 
therefore, be no static world. Progress and 





_— > 
COMPLETE IN CHRIST 


EACE, perfect peace—in this dark 
world of sin? 
The blood of Jesus whispers peace 
within. 





Peace, perfect peace—by thronging 
duties pressed? 
To do the will of Jesus, this is rest. 


Peace, perfect peace—with 
surging round? 

On Jesus’ bosom naught but calm is 
found. 


sorrows 


Peace, perfect peace—with loved ones 
for away? 

In Jesus’ keeping we are safe, and 
they. 


Peace, perfect peace—the future all 
unknown? 
Jesus we know, and he is on the throne. 


Peace, perfect peace—death shadow- 
ing us and ours? 
Jesus has vanquished death and all its 
powers. 
—Edward Henry Bickersteth, 
in the Watchman-Examiner. 
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achievement must be characteristic of it. 
They have been characteristic of it and will 
continue to be, world without end. 

But religion has also to do with destiny. 


To what end are all these conceptions to © 


converge, and wherein is their fulfillment to 
be found? We must satisfy the cry of the 
human heart here, or we shall miserably 
fail. The world’s religions have answered 
the question, but in their answers there has 
been a marvelous divergence of. conception 
and a marvelous disparity of satisfaction. 
The Mohammedan believes in a sensuous 
continuation of the life that now is, with all 
the passion and partiality that their God is 
even now conceived as practicing and as de- 
lighting in. The Buddhist fondly hopes to 
attain to the state of complete bliss, of end- 
less nothingness, incorporation into Nirvana, 
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the all-soul of unconscious spirituality. The 
Christian looks forward to an_ endless 
growth in spiritual concept and power, un- 
trammeled by physical limitations, to a 
spiritual life begun on earth, never ending 
and with infinite challenges to progress, 
wherein he shall be satisfied because he shall 
see Christ as he is and grow constantly 
more and more like him. For the Chris- 
tian, there is no break between the spiritual 
life of earthly experience and the spiritual 
life of heavenly bliss. The spiritual life we 
initiate here ripens and fruits into com- 
pleteness and realization as the years of 
eternity shall unfold. This conception sat- 
isfies. The heart of man assents and the 
spirit of man rejoices in the prospect of 
such a destiny, a destiny justifying God in 
the creation of man and the world, a destiny 
worthy of the sons of God. 


But these conceptions are mighty dynam- 
ics for action. The heart irrepressibly 
yearns to do the will of such a loving spir- 
itual Father as we Christians conceive God 
to be. To realize that it breaks his great 
heart when we sin against his high and holy 
purpose determines us to undertake his will. 
To realize that this loving spiritual Father 
is grieved at every act of ours by which we 
fail to treat our every brother everywhere 
and in every relation of life as a brother is 
an irresistible incentive to undertake meas- 
ures for the realization of true brotherhood 
among men. To realize that the whole world 
is God’s world and that he loves it with a 
passionate love, loves it so that he is ready 
to die for its redemption, what greater im- 
pulse could be imparted to the conscience 
of man to go forth and render acceptable 
service, to reconcile man to God and man to 
man, transforming all the life and the insti- 
tutions of life in terms of that holy recon- 
ciliation? To realize that this life and its 
achievements are the vestibule of admission 
of the life of the spirit, a life that shall nev- 
er end, gives punch and purpose to the most 
ordinary experiences of this present life, 
causes it to take on immortal significance, 
and sends one forth energized for valiant 
service, determined not to appear before his 
Lord at the portal to the eternal world emp- 
ty-handed, having wasted his talents in 
profitless pursuit of interests that have no 
permanent values abiding in them. The rec- 
ord of the Christian religion is embellished 
with the evidences of heartening progress. 
Its brightest day is just ahead. The Chris- 
tian leadership of the world never had such 
opportunities to interpret the Christian faith 
as it has today. The leaders must interpret 
it so that it shall win not only men’s intel- 
tellectual assent, but that it shall also grip 
their hearts with its mighty dynamic for the 
realization of the Kingdom of God here and 
now in the earth. 

There will be objection on the part of 
some to our conceiving of the Church as the 














sponsor of Christian principles as a truly 
militant or reconciling agency whereby the 
will and purpose of God may be achieved in 
the world. Of necessity, however, this must 
be the aim of the organized children of God. 
The Government of the United States is the 
citizenship of the United States organized 
to express its ideals politically. Industry 
of America is organized to express our eco- 
nomic ideals. The Church is the American 
people organized to express our religious 
ideals; and in so far as these ideals reflect 
the teachings of Jesus, the Church is the or- 
ganized body in America that undertakes to 
make Christian attitudes supreme in our 
life. .We have seen that the Christian con- 
cepts of God, of man, of the world, and of 
destiny are tremendously dynamic in their 
influence over the life and conduct of men. 
These ideals are not limited to personal life 
nor to any land. They are universal prin- 
ciples. They have a personal and also a 
social application. The gospel has a mes- 
sage for every realm of life, for every in- 
terest of life. Democracy is essentially a 
Christian concept. Democracy has implica- 
tions not only for government, but for in- 
dustry, for racial problems, for our sectarian 
divisions in the ranks of Christendom, for 
every conceivable relationship of life. And 
where democracy goes, there also necessar- 
ily goes the parent of democracy, the Chris- 
tian religion, and the Church as its sponsor, 
its organized organ of expression. 

It is, therefore, inconceivable that the dy- 
namic influence of the Christian religion 
dwelling in the hearts and consciences of 
men and constantly seeking expression in 
their life and conduct should not be felt in 
the solution of industrial, racial, sectarian, 
and political problems. Public righteous- 
ness is a major interest of the Kingdom of 
God. The Church’s great duty is to exem- 
plify in personal religion and in public 
righteousness the inevitable consequences of 
acceptance of, and loyalty to, the dynamic 
conceptions of the Christian faith. She can 
recognize no artificial division of the inter- 
ests of life into sacred and secular. She has 
a message for every interest, and she makes 
the most secular issues sacred by the appli- 
cation to them of the principles and teach- 
ings of her Lord. 

We must frankly, though with shame, 
confess our sins and shortcomings in these 
matters. Too long the Church has contented 
herself with the annunciation of spiritual 
truth and neglected the practical applica- 
tion of her teachings. Designing politicians 
and seasoned diplomats, industrial barons 
bent on the sheer immolation of childhood 
on the altar of industrial greed, adroit ex- 
ploiters of the backward races and peoples, 
clever protagonists of schism and cleavage 
in the body of Christ, and other such pro- 
ponents of vested interests and of social in- 
justice in high places have raised no ob- 
jection to the Church that satisfies its con- 
science with mere preaching. These modern 
pagans have even patronized the Church 
with offerings to support her work. But 

(Continued on page eighteen) 
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Twelve International Movements 
Number Five—The Tragedy of the Unchurched Home 


By Rev. R. F. 


OME one has said that the home now 
S is hitched up with the world. That 

statement explains what has happened 
to the home. It reveals one of the great- 
est tragedies of our time, namely: The 
home is not hitched up with the Church. We 
have swung away from the family pew and 


‘the old-time family worship and _ have 


hitched, up our homes with the world. The 
family meets the world daily, shakes hands 
with the world, associates with the world, 
listens in on the world, converses with the 
world, and gets its instruction from the 
world. 

Physically speaking, we have to admit that 
the home is a more comfortable place in which 
to stay than it once was. We pull a string, 
push a button, and turn a spigot, and these 
mechanical devices respond to our needs. 
The home is no longer infested by flies, 
bugs, dirt, and death-producing germs. It 
is a place of sanitation, sanity, and satis- 
faction. But with all these conveniences. 
the thing that really makes a home is ab- 
sent—the spirit and practice of Christianity 
and unselfish actions founded on the Golden 
Rule. And the only reason these elements 
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THE NECESSITY OF LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


By Abraham Lincoln 


LET every American, every lover of 

liberty, every well wisher to his 
posterity, swear never to violate in 
the least particular the laws of the 
country, and never to tolerate their 
violation by others. As the patriots 
of seventy-six did to the support of the 
Declaration of Independence, so to the 
support of the Constitution and laws 
let every American pledge his life, his 
property, and his sacred honor. Let 
every man remember that to violate the 
law is to trample on the blood of his 
father, and to tear the charter of his 
own and his children’s liberty. Let 
reverence for the laws be breathed by 
every American mother to the lisping 
babe that prattles on her lap; let it be 
taught in schools, in seminaries, and in 
colleges; let it be written in primers, 
spelling books, and almanacs; let it 
be preached from the pulpit, pro- 
claimed in the legislative halls, and 
enforced in courts of justice. 
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are absent is because the home has secured 
its wisdom, its impressions, and its very life 
from the world instead of the Church. 
This indictment does not apply to all the 
homes. Fortunately there are many homes 
touched by the influence of the Church. But 
about sixty-five percent of the homes are 
not touched directly by the Church. And 
this is not the fault of the Church. The blame 
must be placed on the parents in the 
homes. Early in life the inclinations of the 
child are turned toward the non-essentials 
of life. He is taught by precept and ex- 
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ample that life consists of clubs, climate, 
and coin, and these are supplied as rapidly 
as possible. 

The undercutting of the virtues and 
ideals of the home is the first step in the 
downfall of civilization. In the sacred pro- 
tection of the home virtues and _ ideals 
planted and cultivated by the Church rests 
the security of civilization. International 
stability can come only when the ministry of 
the Church pervades the home life of all the 
people. While it is true that no nation has 
tried this simple remedy, it must be ac- 
knowledged that the nations that have been 
most interested in the Church have been 
most successful in their struggle against the 
wasting hand of centuries, and the nations 
that have had the least to do with the 
Church have died young. 

But many individuals and nations want 
many things that they do not need and need 
many things that they do not want. In the 
matter of fashion people want everything 
they see and persuade themselves to believe 
that they need everything they want. In 
the matter of religion, however, they need 
everything the Church offers, but persuade 
themselves to believe that they can get along 
without it. It is this philosophy that is 
pulling the multitudes away from the 
Church and weakening the fabric of our 
civilization. This great nation was founded 
upon religion, but it is trying to exist on 
commerce, clothes, clubs, and cash. Last 
year this nation’s income was at a high 
peak. We had a national income of fifty- 
nine billion dollars. There are in America 
today twenty-five million women who belong 
to clubs. There are equally that many men 
who belong to clubs and organizations which 
are calculated to further their social life. 
Ninety thousand people will go to see two 
prize fighters bruise each other’s noses while 
one hundred people go to Church and listen 
to a gospel message. The people are not 
giving the Church the place in their thought 
and life that it should have. Commerce has 
overtopped the Cross, frivolity has undercut 
faith, the chase for coin has crucified the 
Christ, and skepticism has gripped civiliza- 
tion. These things magically chiseling into 
the inner life of man have weakened the 
possibilities of religion, hampered the min- 
istry of the Church, and lowered the stand- 
ard of civilization—mentally, morally, so- 
cially, and spiritually. 

The Church cannot reach the home that 
closes its door to the Church, follows the 
mockers of the world who frown upon the 
Church and listen in on the radio to men 
who make a joke of the minister, prohibi- 
tion, and religion. There is a band of 
prisoners west of here who entertain more 
people over the radio every night than all 
the ministers of America preach to every 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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At Prayer Time 


He that is faithful in that which is least 
is faithful also in much.—Luke 16:10. 


Fortunately this applies generally. There 
is no suggestion of caste nor rank nor any 
other partial tribute whatever; whoever is 
dependable and constantly responsible is the 
one who has a place in real affairs. 

There is a pertinence to the use of this 
verse for this meditation, too. This is the 
month when we honor the birth anniver- 
saries of two great Americans. These lines 
will appear in print on Lincoln’s birthday; 
and soon thereafter we will be likewise hon- 
oring Washington. 

One wonders why such men appear—at 
times suddenly, and at other times gradually 
—so dominately a part of unfading history. 
In older civilizations, rank may determine 
a man’s opportunity to become great in the 
world. However worthy a lesser soul may 
be, the one of noble birth is preeminent in 
time of emergency or in matters of public 
responsibility. 

Right gladly should we observe that it is 
not so among us, this far. These two men 
in our history loom up largely by nature of 
the genius they manifest in times of great 
decision and issue. They come to their 
place by no family lines, but by virtue of 
their integrity and by their firm desire 
faithfully to serve in whatever capacity 
public duty presented to them. 

Christianity is thus finely illustrated. Not 
by the fact that these men were so over- 
zealous in their religious expressions. But 
by the fact that they do express a fine type 
of common character which the gospel seeks 
to cultivate and inspire. 


o 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime—” 


The insert we use also places attention 
to the point the Scripture urges. In a way, 
this poem of Foss says nothing definitely re- 
ligious. Yet it does get at a fundamental 
reality that Jesus never leaves unstressed. 
For that reason we use it here this week. 
And will you think of it, even in relation 
to such lives as we will this month be 
honoring? 

No matter how much we may plan it 
otherwise, there is a silent selective process 
.going on.. Unfaithfulness, like all other 
evils, finally. comes to confusion. Depend- 
able men, however. much they may be 
_-eclipsed for a time by the designs of selfish 
and narrowed and. evil-minded groups, rise 
to.a place of honor—at least to a place of 
human consequence. 

It is true, of course, that bad men get 
into office. It is also true that well mean- 
ing men have been called into places. of pub- 
lic trust. whose judgments have not always 
been accurate. 
that there are instances where men appar- 


And it is to be. observed: 


ently have been reliable in matters of small 
trust who have not been able to resist the 
temptations that some larger opportunities 
present. 

Yet it is true that a selective influence is 
at work. And the man who really comes to 
be of actual consequence is the man trained 
in common life. His tastes for justice are 
cultivated by actual experience in living. 
He knows the keen cut that false design 
inflicts on blameless men and women. He 
feels the soul’s real hunger for examples of 
honesty. His conscience is stimulated by 
his personal estimates of the goodness of 
the good and the badness of the bad. He 
represents the hunger of the common life 
for the type of moral character that will 
serve and endure. 

Not all such men become presidents nor 
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Men seem as alike as the leaves on the 
trees, 
As alike as the bees in a swarming 
of bees; 
And we look at the millions that make 
up the State, 
All equally little and equally great, 
And the pride of our courage is 
cowed. 
Then fate calls for a man who is larger 
than men— 
There’s a surge in the crowd, there’s a 
movement, and then 
There arises a man that is larger than 
men— 
And the man comes up from the 
crowd. 


The chasers of trifles run hither and 


yen, 
And the little, small days of small 
things still go on, 
And the world seems no better at sun- 
set than dawn, 
And the race still increases its plenti- 
ful spawn, 
And the voice of our wailing is loud. 
Then the Great Deed calls out for the 
great man to come, 
And the crowd, unbelieving, sits sullen 
and dumb— 
But the Great Deed is done, 
great man is come— 
Aye, the man comes up from the 
crowd. 


for the 


And where is the man who comes up 
from the throng, 
Who does the good deed and who sings 
the new song, 
And who makes the old world as a 
world that is new? 
And who is the man? 
is you! 
And our praise is exultant and proud. 
We are waiting for you there—for you 
are the man! 
Come up from the jostle as soon as you 
can; 
Come up from the crowd there, for you 
are the man— 
The man who comes up from the 
crowd. * 
—Sam Walter Foss, from 
“Songs of the Average Man.” 


It is you! It 
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governors nor mayors. Sometimes they are 
the persons taking. the. defeat in. times of 
public. choice. Nevertheless there is not a 
one such soul but that becomes a bulwark of 
the state and a source of strength to his day 
and generation. 

Our trouble is, of course, that we too 
often think of greatness in terms of office. 
The praise or choice of men may not al- 


ways be reliable as a means of judging 


worth. 
It is the quiet tribute paid to every 
worthy man and woman that our Scripture 
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urges. And in a very clear way that is 
also a part, or it should be a part, of our 
honor of these great men we have especially 
mentioned. These men stand out, not as 
mere individuals, but as common souls in 
uncommon situations. They are manifestly 
a part of the people. This being true they 
become stronger moral incentives and prob- 
ably better represent the aims and admoni- 
tions of the gospel of Christ. 

Life, true in the common ways, was the 
only criterion to worth in all the teaching 


of Jesus. The Sermon on the-Mount begins 
with a series of selected virtues. None of 
them pertained to public office. Yet the 


poor in spirit could look forward to possess- 
ing a Kingdom of God; and the meek could 
depend upon: obtaining the earth. In no 
selfish way could these things be looked for; 
but in the very nature of life and human 
affairs these things were inevitable. 

It was a choice,—at least a means of 
choice that Jesus himself used. Matthew 
the publican was chosen not because he was 
in public favor, but because he represented 
something reliable. Jesus did not promise 
the privilege of “fishers of men” to persons 
other than they whose industry at fishing 
was already proved. 


o 


There is gold in human nature, 
And it’s really worth the mining, 
Though alloy seems its main feature 
Yet the gold is there and shining. 


What if there be tons of dross; 
Some one’s life would suffer loss, 
Precious metal only one, 
If the mining was not done. 
—From the Buckeye. 


oa 


It is sometimes said that the hope of a 
country is in the honor of its public officials. 
That is only true in part. The real hope 
of the country, and of the world, is in the 
honor of common men and women. 

At times one hears that it is the duty of 
the Church to put good men in office. That 
is true beyond all dispute. But that isn’t 
all our duty. The Christian enterprise is 
something more than a political machine, 
however important Christian judgment is in 
times of public choice. It is more definitely 
the duty of the Church to encourage men 
and women to live good lives in the usual 
situation. 

o 


No action, whether foul or fair, 
‘Ts ever done, but it leaves somewhere 
A record. 
—Longfellow. 


‘We thank thee, O God, for the virtue of 
thyself. Thou art altogether good; in thee 
there is nothing unseemly nor unfair. May 
the qualities of thyself more and more be- 
come incarnate in men and women every- 
where. Thus may thy Kingdom come when 
the merciful will make a merciful world 
and when peacemakers will be rightly hon- 
ored as the children of God. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 























Mrs. Emma S, Powers, 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





Western Indiana Mid-year Meeting 


WE held Wednesday, January 28, in the 

First Methodist Church at Crawfords- 
ville, our annual mid-year meeting. At the 
hour of nine o’clock more than forty had 
gathered and the program of the day began. 
Before eleven a. m. nearly one hundred per- 
sons had arrived, and at the count just be- 
fore noon, cne hundred thirty-one responded. 
This, with the guests of other conferences 
and denominations, made quite a gathering, 
which must have reached nearly two hun- 
dred during the afternoon session. The pro- 
gram was given exactly as outlined, except 
the last number—a pageant, for which was 
substituted “Angelina’s Opportunity—and 
Yours.” 


Every one cf the nineteen adult societies 
in the conference were represented, seven- 
teen by members present; two, those of the 
extreme south bounds of the conference, by 
reports through the board treasurer. Be- 
side the nineteen societies, there were repre- 
sentatives from six other churches of the 
conference. Seldom, if ever, have we ncted 
in our meetings such enthusiasm, nor have 
we had such representative attendance and 
so many of our pastors present. 


We accepted as “specials,” one month’s 
salary for Elizabeth Howsare in her Indian 
Religious Education work and also one 
month’s support of a kindergarten in Japan. 
The money to be all in hand by August 15. 

The New Salem society was awarded a 
pennant for having the largest delegation 
present, twenty-eight of them. Antioch 
was given a pennant also for having the 
second largest number present—thirteen. 
The weather was quite favorable, although 
cold. 

We feel sure the day was the best yet. 

CARRIE BEAVER. 


Eel River Mid-year Meeting 
THE following is what Mrs. Carrie Beaver 


has to say about the Eel River Mid- 
year: 


I was recently permitted to be with the 
woman’s mission board of the Eel River 
Conference in their first annual mid-year 
meeting. 

The session was held with the Huntington 
Church and although the weather was 
against them, they had a most successful 
meeting. Illness prevented the attendance 
of the president, Mrs. Alfred Hurst, of Elk- 
hart, and Mrs. O. W. Whitelock was in 
charge. 

I was much pleased with the response 
they secured in their first attempt, and am 
very sure the time is not far distant when 
their mid-year meetings will be exception- 
ally valuable in point cf. enthusiasm, edu- 
cation, and co-ordination. 

I was delighted with thé kindly, genial 
folks I met, most of whom’ were strangers 
to me. I was also deeply gratified to find 
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a deep current of desire to do greater things 
along the line of missions. 

‘You'll hear from the Eel River women in 
a very definite way in the near future, I 
am very sure. 


Home Missions School at Campbellstown 

HE Home Mission School, fostered by our 

missionary society, and held on seven 
successive Wednesday nights, beginning on 
November 5, 1924, was an interesting and 
successful one. 

We divided our schocl into three classes. 
The adults’ textbook was “Of One Blood;” 
young people’s, “Adventures in Brother- 
hood;” the children’s, “Better Americans.” 
The interest was good and the average at- 
tendance was thirty. 

We are planning already to have our For- 
eign School of Missions to begin in March, 
and are hoping to have as good or better 
school than the Home School preved to be. 

ANNIE V. ARMACOST. 

Campbellstown, Ohio. 


Day of Prayer for Missions 
Friday, February 27, 1925 
Pray—That Christian people may stand to- 
gether for obedience to law in this land, 
and in the preservation of those great 
principles of equality and justice for 
which our fathers struggled and suffered, 
that they might found a free country. 
Pray—That the effort to secure world peace 
may be honored by all Christian nations 
and that America may assume her full 
share of responsibility in promoting world 
co-operation and gocd will. 


What to Do 
1. Pray that the meetings may be blessed 
of God. 
Enlist others as intercessors. 
38. Arrange, in co-operation with the lead- 
ers of all the churches, a meeting for 
your own community. 


to 








GREAT gathering of Christian education 

leaders from all parts of the United 
States and Canada is held in February each 
year in Chicago, in connection -with the 
annual meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the International Council of Religicus 
Education, and the Professional Advisory 
Groups, which meet just preceding this 
executive meeting. This great mid-year 
conference on Christian education ideals, 
plans, and program will be held at the 
Chicago Beach Hotel next week, beginning 
Monday morning, February 16, and continu- 
ing throughout the week. 

The first three days of the week, the vari- 
ous groups come together with: represent- 
atives from denominations and State organi- 
zations in conferences on Children’s Work, 
Young People’s Work, Adult, Leadership 
Training, Editorial and Publishing, Direc- 
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tors and Professors of Religious Education, 
Daily Vacation Bible School and Week-day 
Religious Instruction, State, Regional, and 
National Executives, and other smaller 
groups. These groups meet to formulate 
plans for future work, and to make recom- 
mendations in their field to the Executive 
Committee, which holds its sessions on 
Thursday and Friday. A special feature 
this year will be the Memorial Service on 
Thursday evening for Marion Lawrance, 
whose wise counsel will be greatly missed 
this year. 

Leaders in Christian education work from 
denominations and States throughout the 
nation will take part on the program for 
the week. 

The Christian Church will be represented 
at these sessions by Dr. W. A. Harper, who 
is a member of the Executive Committee; 
Dr. W. P. Fletcher, Mr. Hermon Eldredge, 
and Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, of our Chris- 
tian education field staff. Following the 
meetings in Chicago, these workers, togeth- 
er with other leaders of our Church, will 
meet in Dayton, to discuss plans for for- 
warding our Christian education program, 
through field work during the coming 
months, and through the eight summer 


schools which will be held in the Christian 
Church this summer. 





Stewardship and Promotion 





Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





Stewardship and Promotion 


WISH it were possible to take all of our 

pastors and their church officials to visit 
several hundreds of our other churches. It 
surely would be an eye-opener to those who 
have had little or no interest in the Forward 
Movement. A mere glance at the congrega- 
tions of our Church that have earnestly and 
consistently endeavored to promote and 
carry out the Forward Movement program 
convinces one that such congregations have 
reaped large blessings in return for their 
participation in this work of the Kingdom, 
and this Movement calling for a united ef- 
fort on the part of all our pecple. It has 
helped to enlarge the spiritual horizon of _ 
our membership. It has unlocked the door 
of many covetous hearts. It has armed the 
membership with confidence to undertake 
larger tasks. Non-participating congrega- 
tions have been the losers by all odds,... The 
congregations which failed to fall into line 
will find themselves handicapped for years 
to come. All this is perfectly clear as one 
goes among our churches. You find those 
usually without the group system and their 
work is done haphazardly. They have not 
adopted the denominational plan of depart- 
ments, five in number: Devotion, Evangel- 
ism.and Life Service, Christian Education, 
Missions, Stewardship ‘and ‘Finance: Con- 
sequently they have no suéh secretaries and 
the denominational secretaries correspond- 
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ing to those departments cannot be of serv- 
ice in any large way. Again the church is 
the loser. It is too bad that any church 
does not use the group plan of work, and 
the matter of departmental system with a 
secretary at the head of each. 

Those churches that have not shared in 
the financial part of the Movement thought 
they were saving and gaining for them- 
selves in many instances, but they have 
been the losers. Pastors who did not them- 
selves give, or did not encourage their 
people to subscribe, were losers invariably. 
The best thing they can now do is them- 
selves to make a subscription worth while 
to the Continuation Movement, and encour- 
age others to subscribe, too. All pastors 
now have a large opportunity to stress its 
importance to all the members received 
since 1920. Every interest of the Church 
has been helped by the Forward Movement, 
but one of the greatest blessings of the 
Movement is the wholesome reflex influence 
it has exerted upon the congregation par- 
ticipating in the program. 


Piqua, Ohio 

UNDAY, January 18, was spent in an all- 

day stewardship institute with Dr. J. E. 
Kauffman and his congregation. Your Sec- 
retary was given the full day beginning 
with Sunday-school till the close of the 
night service to present the message, an- 
swer questions, discuss methods, spirit, 
stewardship facts and aims. Young and old 
participated. There was a fine attendance 
and interest. 


Stewardship Institutes in North Carolina 
and Virginia 

Your Secretary has been assisting Dr. 

J. O. Atkinson in a series of institutes 

in North Carolina and Virginia as follows: 


Greensboro, N. C., Rev. C. H. Rowland, D. D., 
pastor, February 4. 

Burlington, N. C., Rev. G. O. Lankford, D. D., 
pastor, February 5. 

Durham, N. C., Rev. Stanley C. Harrell, pas- 
tor, February 6. 

Raleigh, N. C., Rev. W. D. Parry, D. D., pastor, 
February 7. 


Henderson, N. C., Rev. A. H. Hook, pastor, 
February 8. 

Holland, Va., Rev. J. H. Lightbourne, pastor, 
February 9. 

Franklin, Va., Rev. F. C. Lester, pastor, 
February 10. 

Suffolk, Va., Rev. H. S. Hardcastle, pastor, 


February 11. 
Norfolk, Va., Rev. L. E. Smith, D. D., pastor. 
February 12. 





HAVE been asked if a church should have 

an official board, and if so, how should 
it be chosen, and what would be its prerog- 
atives and duties. The inquiry divides itself 
into three distinct questions: 


First: SHOULD A CHURCH HAVE AN 
OFFICIAL BOARD? 
Yes. A church should have a group of 


individuals, selected from its membership, 
to which the business of the whcle church 
‘can be entrusted, and which would be re- 
sponsible for the trust. A beard of seven 
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or eight persons can more readily and more 
easily get together than the whole member- 
ship, and, when together, can discuss mat- 
ters in a more frank and open way than 
could be done, or should be done, by the 
whole congregation. Usually when there is 
a business meeting of the church, but few 
more, if any, attend, than compose the 
membership of an official board, so that, 
after all, only a few persons take care of 
the business interests of the church, even 
where no Gfficial board exists. There are 
many things calling for immediate action 
that could not be cared for if the whole 
church had to be called together to do it— 
coal is to be purchased, a janitor employed, 
some repairs to be made, the pastor’s salary 
provided fcr, some supply work perhaps, 
pastor’s vacation, and a thousand and one 
other things which can be cared for much 
better, and more promptly, by a board ap- 
pointed for the purpose, than by any other 
way, for what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business. Such a board can dis- 
cuss all matters from all angles, and reach 
a much more satisfactory conclusion than 
is possible by any other method. When I 
was in the pastoral work quite often I met 
with my official board on Sunday morning, 
and especially so if there were anything un- 
usual demanding our attention, and no mat- 
ter how sericus the matter, or complex the 
problem, when I would announce that the 
official board had given careful attention, 
and had decided so and so, the membership 
would settle back with restful confidence 
that all would be well. 


It seems to me that the method of im- 
posing such duties upon chosen persons, and 
then trusting them tc do it, is not only a 
good business way, but it is the most demo- 
cratic way. As a nation we delegate to a 
very few people the right and power to 
transact business for us all. What the 
Congress is to the nation, what the legisla- 
ture is to the State, what the commissioners 
are to the county, what the directors are 
tc a school district, what the executive com- 
mittee is to a conference, the official board 
is to a church—simply a group of persons 
to which has been delegated the right and 
power to act for the whole membership. 
Yes, a church should have an official board. 


Second: How SHOULD SUCH AN OFFICIAL 
BOARD BE CHOSEN? 


The answer to the second question de- 
pends upcen what sort of an official board the 
church wants. But, no matter what sort 
it wants, the first thing to do is to decide 
by vote of the church, either at a regular 
Sunday service, or a meeting especially 
called for the purpose, whether or not an 
official board should be organized. Should 
the church decide to organize such a board, 
then one of two kinds should be decided up- 
on. If the official board to be chosen is to 
be a combination of the “Pastor’s Cabinet” 
and the business interests of the church, 
then each department of the church should 
have its representative on the board. The 
superintendent of the Sunday-school, the 
president of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, the president of the 
Ladies’ Aid society, the president of the 
woman’s missionary society, the chorister, 
one trustee and one deacon, would be mem- 
bers ex officio, and other members chosen, 
sufficient to make a board of at least ten 
members. If the board should be chosen 


‘to care for the business interests of the 


church exclusively, then all the members 
should be chosen, without regard to any de- 
partment of the church, in which case the 
pastor might organize the “Pastor’s Cabi- 
net,” independent of the board, if he cared 
so to do. In either case, I should think it 
wise that the members to be chosen should 
be recommended by a committee, to which 
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sufficient time should be given carefully to 
consider the qualifications of those whom 
they recommend. It is much easier to get 
an unqualified member on such a board than 
it is to get him off, and, with all due respect 
to the goodness of men, we all know that 
some are wholly inadequate to the task of 
caring for an organization in a businesslike 
way. 

Third: WHAT ARE THE PREROGATIVES AND 

DUTIES OF AN OFFICIAL BOARD? 


An official board has no inherent rights, 
and no self-imposed duties. It cannot act 
independent of, nor outside, the limits 
established by the church that gave it life. 
Its duties are faithfully to carry out the will 
of the church it serves to the best of its 
ability. To be more explicit, it must govern 
itself according to the rules, customs, and 
purposes of the church. In case a church 
should, by a vote properly taken and cor- 
rectly recorded, transfer to its official board 
all the rights and privileges which belong 
to it as a church, and thus empower it to 
act in its stead, then the official board 
would be uninstructed and untrammeled in 
its field of activities, but certainly such a 
course would be new and unwarranted. The 
prerogatives and duties of an official board, 
unless definitely instructed, are the ones 
common to the church itself, and any and 
all plans contemplated by an official board, 
all improvements, all changes, should first 
be recommended by it to the church for its 
approval or disapproval. An official board 
has no right to employ a minister or to 
dismiss one contrary to the will of the 
church. It cannot create a debt that binds 
the church, contrary to its will. It must act 
in all things consistent with the will, the 
wish, the customs, and the purposes of the 
church. It is the prerogative and the duty 
of an official board, in the absence of in- 
struction, to interpret the will of the church 
and to act accordingly. It should not over- 
lap the board of trustees, or deacons. These 
boards, one for legal reasons, the other for 
spiritual service, should in no case be de- 
stroyed, displaced, or duplicated. 


N a letter received from Rev. William 

Williams, of Raleigh, N. C., is the fol- 
lowing statement: 

This is to inform you that on the twenty- 
sixth day of January, 1925, William Wil- 
liams, E. D. Hill, V. B. Southerland, exe- 
cuted a certificate of incorporation of The 
Colored State Christian Convention of 
North Carolina. 

The work of the Convention will be to 
keep in touch with the plans of The General 
Convention of the Christian Church. 


The following clipping from a Raleigh, 
N. C., daily was enclosed: 


The Colored State Christian Convention 
of North Carolina, Incorporated at Raleigh, 
for the promotion of the cause of Christ and 
to advise and consult in matters of interest 
in Zion, etc., with non-stock. The incorpora- 
tors are Wm. Williams, E. D. Hill, and V. B. 
Southerland, all of Raleigh. 


Some Interesting History 


Its richest gifts are won in living contact 
with the world. Not away from the world 
can any soul sanctify itself. That would be 
a false and an unreal heliness. In the 
school of service we climb to the highest. We 
are forgiven by forgiving; we obtain mercy 
by showing it; we live by bestowing love; 
by living for others’ sake, we are sancti- 
fied —Sidney M. Berry. 
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Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





E hope every one of our readers will 

make sure to follow Mr. Eldredge’s 
articles from week to week covering the 
great Foreign Mission Convention just closed 
at Washington. We shall not attempt in 
this column to tell of the remarkable series 
of meetings held there. All told there were 
fifty-one members of the Christian Church 
present, though our original quota was 
only thirty-six, and we feel confident that 
every one present has carried away a much 
larger conception of the great work of for- 
eign missions. From time to time we ex- 
pect to hear from those who were there. 


P to the present time forty-three 

churches have indicated that they would 
use the Church School of Missions plan for 
the study of foreign missions, and most of 
them have already started the course. Sev- 
enty-three churches and Sunday-schools 
have already indicated that they will use 
the supplementary program in the regular 
services. Almost every mail brings addi- 
tional recruits in this important service. Is 
your church in line? 


The following names should be added to 
those already published: 


Church School of Missions 
Cc. F. Baldwin, Plattsburg, Ohio. 
Lester Proctor, South Vienna, Ohio. 
Lester Proctor, Linden, Ind. 
Lester Proctor, Hickory Grove, Ind. 
C. DeRemer, Britton, Mich. 
M. Woods, West Union Church, Ohio. 
M. Woods, Fidelity, Ohio 
S. Smith, Versailles, Ohio. 
E. Featherstone, Servia, Ind. 
E. Featherstone, Harwood. 
F. Johnson, Carversville, Pa. 
ecil Leek, Olive Chapel, Ind. 
W. H. Hainer, Irvington, N. J. 
N. W. Crowell, DeWittville, N. Y. 
Herman Lewis, Pedro camera a4, 
H. H. Short, Hagerstown, I 
A. B. Kendall, Springfield, Onto. 
Thos. C. House, Tuscola, Ill. 
W. G. Sargent, Providence, R. I. 
A. A. Richards, Franklin, N. H. 
Harry Berry, Osborn Prairie, Ind. 
Harry Berry, Sterling, Ind. 
Harry Berry, Prairie Chapel, Ind. 
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Supplementary Missionary Program in 


the Regular Services 


. M. Woods, Fidelity, Ohio. 

; = Woods, West Union, Ohio. 
Smith, Versailles, Ohio. 
.n Featherstone, Servia, Ind. 
eter Wasson, Columbus Grove, Ohio. 

T. Brooks, Bethel, Ill. 
. J. Douglas, Trimble, Ill. 
. J. Douglass, Hidalgo, Ill. 
= Douglas, Kamotte, Il. 
L. Shoning, Westerly, R. I. 
evi Carter, Milmine, Ill. 
. F. Johnson, Carverville, Pa. 
+° Graham, Newmarket, Ont. 
Seely, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
W. Mi. Hainer, Irvington, N. J. 
N. W. Crowell, DeWittville, N. Y. 
Carrie Beaver, Sharpsville, Ind. 
R. W. Pittman, Leaf River, Ill. 
Herman Lewis, Woodstock, Vt. 
H. H. Short, Hagerstown, Ind. 
A. B. Kendall, Springfield, Ohio. 
Lewis Holaday, Six Mile, Ind. 
C. House, Tuscola, Ill. 
E. Etter, Greenville, Ohio. 
J. R. Jones, Lubec, Maine. 
N. - Heikes, Freedom, N. H. 
. Cortner, Alban a 
Ig Richards, Frangiin, N . A. 
G. English, East Hounsfield, 
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Harry Berry, Osborn Prairie, Ind. 
Harry Berry, Sterling, Ind. 
Harry Berry, Prairie Chapel, Ind. 
Frank S. Petty, North Westport, Mass. 
D. D. Bouman, Stanfordville, N. Y. 
E. C. Geeding, Advance, Ind. 

E. C. Geeding, Old Union, Ind. 
R. L. Raybourn, Clemons, Iowa. 
R. E. Emmert, West Manchester, Ohio. 
* E. Fry, Bismark, Ill. 

F. E. Rockwell, Warren, Ind. 
Cleon Swartz, Danbury, Conn. 
E. M. Morton, Stouffville, Ontario. 
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E. Morton, Altona, Ontario. 
Morton, Bloomington, Ontario. 
Morton, Church Hill, Ontario. 
Morton, Ringwood, Ontario. 


bibs 


It is especially encouraging to note how 
many pastors are putting on both programs 
during the same period, the one being an 
excellent complement to the other. We hope 
to add others to this list next week. 


Good Citizenship 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 22, 1925 
Romans 13: 1-11 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—If any man is in Christ, he 
is a new creature.—2 Cor. 5:17. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 

Monday, February 16—Good Citizen- 
ship. Rom. 13:1-14. 

Tuesday, February 17—The Highest 
Good. Rom. 14:13-23. 

Wednesday, February 18—Law-abiding 
Citizens. Titus 3:1-11. 

Thursday, February 19—Paul’s Citizen- 
ship. Acts 21:37-40. 

Friday, February 20—A Citizen of Zion. 
Psalm 15. 

Saturday, February 21—Walking Wise- 
ly. Eph. 5:6-21. 

Sunday, February 22—Righteous Judg- 
ments. Psalm 72:1-8. 











REPORT SUGGESTION 


“This is the second missionary offering for 
the year, and it is larger than last month’s 
and ten percent larger than the February 
offering of a year ago. When our mission- 
ary work is in the conditon to make Progress 
as shown us today by the missionary superin- 
tendent, let us seek to make every offering 
better than the last.” 


God in Government 


T used to be_thought that Jehovah was 

confined to Israel’s territory, and that he 
ruled only in a theccracy like that of old 
Israel. But Paul is writing to Romans and 
Rome was an empire. This is God’s world 
and whether you live in a monarchy or de- 
mocracy or theocracy, government is of God. 
He is a God of order and organization, and 
so there must be law and government. 


Politics and Religion 


Did they tell you not to mix religion and 
politics? If politics is properly defined as 
the science of government, then it is a part 
of your religion. The chapter we are ncw 
studying mixes them indissolubly. Partisan- 
ship and party jockeying may not be a part 
of our religion, but government is an ordi- 
nance of God, and is as sacred as any other 
ordinance. The law and government of your 
town or district or country is as much a part 
of the Christian’s concern as the business of 
the church. 


Law Is Our Friend 

Some laws may be a bit irksome and some 
wholly arbitrary; and there have been cases, 
no doubt, such as recorded in Daniel, when 
they have been wicked, but most laws are 


for our good. It is the law of the most of 
North America that a person driving a ve- 
hicle and meeting another vehicle shall turn 
to the right. It may be arbitrary, but it 
saves many lives in these days of rapid 
transit. It is not a terror to the one who 
obeys, but to the evil-minded who wants to 
have the liberty or license to do as he likes. 
A law against Sunday baseball has no terror 
for the Christian. 


Taxes 


We are to pay tribute and custom (taxes, 
according to Moffatt). Then we are doing 
a Christian act when we pay our taxes— 
whether land, business, custom, or income. 
When, therefore, men, rich or poor, make 
false returns, they are not just doing a 
sharp trick, they are untrue to the very 
spirit of God, and are anarchists against 
their government. 

Voting 


It is not at all an uncommon thing to 
find people who make a profession of having 
so much “faith” that they can cure sickness 
and so much “spirituality” that they do not 
sin at all, and yet will neglect on election day 
to poll their vote, or to register their views 
in some referendum. But power is of God, 
and he has no other way in a democracy 
of having that power organized or defined 
except through voting either measures or 
men to carry on his work. Thus voting is 
helping God to carry on the work of his 
world in decency and in order. Even in the 
unorganized days of Jesus, he taught us to 
render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s. 

Credit and Cash 


Much of the world’s business is done on a 
credit basis. The paper money with which 
we buy our food is a credit. So, too, our fac- 
tories are run and our western crops gotten 
out to the elevators and the harbors. Thus, 
too, we buy a home when we pay part cash 
and give a mortgage. It would seem, 
therefore, not to be the apostle’s idea that 
there should be no credit, for in his day 
they used mediums of exchange. Neverthe- 
less, it is a splendid thing in good citizen- 
ship to pay your debts promptly and fully. 
If we have not purchased or borrowed be- 
yond our means and security, we do not owe 
the amount of that note or mortgage until 
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it becomes due. But to be a chronic debtor 
is to be a nuisance and a blight to the cause 
of God. A preacher, for instance, who does 
not pay his debts—and the writer has 
known of one or two—is but a sounding 
brass and a clanging symbol. This is also 
true of any Christian. 


Love and Law 


Even if we love we will need civil laws, 
but if we love the cther fellow as we love 
ourselves, we will not set his house on fire, 
nor steal his goods, nor covet his ox. But 
even in civil law the love of our neighbor 
as ourselves will forever keep us out of 
ccurt with him. 
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The Suit of a Good Citizen 


Can you tell a good citizen when you see 
him? After the instruction of the chapter, 
it is really summed up at the close when we 
are instructed to put on the Lord Jesus. 
Does your type of citizenship reveal Jesus 
to the world and bring credit to-the cause 
of Jesus? The way you vote, the men and 
causes ycu vote for, the way you pay your 
taxes and your other debts, the way you 
respect the law of your land, the Volstead 
or any other law, the way you love and 
serve, do they all show that you are just 
enveloped in Jesus? Or are you by them 
and through them making provision for 
yourself ? 


Striking Instances of the Friendliness of Jesus 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR FEBRUARY 15, 1925 
John 11: 1-11; Luke 19: 1-10 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 

Brief talks on the following topics by members of 
the society: Jesus’ Friendliness for Children; Jesus’ 
Friendliness for the Poor; Jesus’ Friendliness for the 
Sick; Jesus’ Friendliness for the Sorrowing; Jesus’ 
Friendliness for the Outcast. You probably would 
not be able to use all of these topics. Use the ones 
from which you think the society would gain the most. 

Suggested Hymns: “Saved! Saved!” “I’ve Found 
a Friend, O such a Friend.” ‘What a Friend We 
Have in Jesus.” “Jesus Is the Friend You Need.” 
“O Holy Savior Friend Unseen.” ‘“O Thou Great 
Friend to All the Sons of Men.” 

Thoughts on the Theme 

OHN 11:1-11. I should hardly call this 

a striking instance of the friendliness of 
Christ. It rather appeals to me as a strik- 
ing incident in a very natural friendship. 
From the references that we have in the 
different incidents connected with this 
Bethany family, we may conclude that the 
family was one of wealth, luxury, culture, 
and refinement—one that held a high place 
in the community as evidenced by the many 
who came to offer condolence to the family 
at the time of the death of Lazarus. A 
home where not only these temporal bless- 
ings were in evidence, but, what would be 
far more attractive to Jesus, a home where 
dwelt honest piety and true devotion. This 
quiet, restful retreat seems to have been 
the stopping place for Jesus when he was 
down in Galilee. And in this home Jesus 
had come to love the splendid manly Lazarus. 
Some, rather fancifully, I believe, have sug- 
gested that Lazarus was the rich young 
ruler who came to Jesus and made the great 
refusal; but who afterwards did fully sur- 
render his life and possessions to Christ. 
The probability is that Lazarus may have 
possessed all the fine moral qualities which 
this young man possessed. This cultured, 
young ruler with whom Jesus fell in love at 
first sight may have been the same one of 
whom the people, referring to Jesus’ sorrow 
at the grave, said, “Behold, how he loved 
him.” Lazarus, I am inclined to believe, 


had many lovable traits about him, so that 


it is not strange or striking that Jesus loved 
him. as a friend. 


It is true that this in- 
cident of the death and the resurrection of 


Lazarus is a striking incident, and a tre- 
mendously impressive proof of the power of 
Jesus over death. 

The most striking thing about the friend- 
liness of Jesus was not that it found ex- 
pression in the lives of the rich, the cul- 
tured, the refined, the moral, the devout; 
but that his friendliness was truly cosmo- 
politan. The friend of Lazarus was no less 
the friend of a Peter, and a Mary Magda- 
lene. His friendship reached down into the 
awful need of a shunned, despised leper, and 
a poor blind beggar by the wayside. Jesus 
was not only a friend to the lovely, but to 
the unlovely as well. 

Jesus’ friendliness, like a great magnet, 
swept through the world of peoples in his 
day and attracted to it men of many differ- 
ent characteristics, and from many different 
environments. Outward circumstances, had 
little or nothing to do with the manifesta- 
tion of the friendliness of Jesus. It is true 
that there were some who entered into a 
closer friendship with Christ than others, 
but this was due not so much to the limit- 
ing of his friendship on the part of Jesus 
as it was due to the attitude on the part of 
those with whom he came in contact. The 
man or woman who opened his or her heart 
to receive to the full the friendliness of 
Jesus received it in its abundance of bless- 
ing; but the ones who shut themselves away 
from the radiating cheer of that friendli- 
ness, denied themselves the blessing of its 
inspiring, enriching, uplifting beneficence. 
It is just the same today. So we may well 
believe that there was something about 
Lazarus other than his wealth, culture, and 
refinement that won the friendship of Jesus. 

Luke 19:1-10. Here we have a striking 
instance of the friendliness. of Jesus. This 
man was no Lazarus; but rather a physical- 
ly inferior, perhaps educationally deficient, 
morally blotched, hated publican; but Jesus 
manifested a great friendship for him. This 
is indeed a striking instance of the friend- 
liness of Jesus; but it is not the only one. 
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His friendship for Matthew, who was also a 
hated publican, was no less remarkable, or 
his friendliness toward an immoral, Jew- 
despised Samaritan woman, or his friend- 
liness toward even a Judas; these are in- 
deed striking instances. Jesus was ever 
ready to manifest friendliness to him who 
needed that friendliness and would open his 
heart enough to receive it. 
By Way of Illustration 


There are minds and lives with which we 
cannot have any free and intimate inter- 
course. There seems to be nothing in com- 
mon between them and us. They are too 
high, too self-absorbed, they move in an or- 
bit far removed from the range of our small 
careers. These great minds are not com- 
panions for every one. They have their 
circle and their school. Their empire does 
not cover humanity. There is only one, 
Jesus Christ, who offers his heart to all, be 
they what they may. With him all may be 
in friendship.—W. Watson. 

The last words of President Edwards, 
after bidding his relatives good-by, were: 
“Now where is Jesus of Nazareth, my true 
and never-failing Friend?” So saying he 
fell asleep. 

“What do you do without a mother to tell 
all your troubles to?” asked a child who had 
a mother, of one who had none. “Mother 
told me whom to go to before she died,” an- 
swered the little orphan. “I go to the Lord 
Jesus: he was my mother’s friend, and he is 


mine.” 
My Lord and I 
(For Reading or Recitation) 


I have a friend so precious, 
So very r to me, 
He loves me with such tender love, 
He loves so faithfully, 
I could not live apart from him, 
I love to feel him nigh, 
Anl so we dwell together, 
My Lord and I. 


Sometimes I’m faint and weary, 
He knows that I am weak, 

And as he bids me lean on him, 
His help I gladly seek; 

He leads me in the paths of light 
Beneath a sunny sky, 

And so we walk together, 
My Lord and I. 


He knows how much I love him. 
He knows I love him well; 
But with what love he loveth me, 
My tongue can never tell; 

It is an everlasting love, 
In ever rich supply, 

And so we love each other, 
My Lord and I. 


I tell him all my sorrows, 
I tell him all my joys, 
I tell him all that pleases me, 
I tell him what annoys; 
He tells me what I ought to do, 
He tells me what to try, 
And so we walk together, 
My Lord and I. 


He knows how I am longing, 
Some weary soul to win, 
And so he bids me go and speak 
A loving word for him. 
He bids me tell his wondrous love, 
And why he came to die, 
And so we work together, 
My Lord and I. 


I have his yoke upon me, 
And easy ’tis to bear, 
In the burden which he carries 
I gladly take a share; 
For then it is my happiness 
To have him always nigh— 
We bear the yoke together, 
My Lord and I. 


For Discussion 


What do you consider the guiding principle in 
Jesus’ manifestations of friendliness? 

What do you consider the most striking instance of 
Jesus’ friendliness? 

What do you believe was the object of Christ in his 
striking instances of friendliness? Do you think that 
the striking incidents of the friendliness of Jesus 
were done for sensational purposes? 
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Communications 


Lost, or Never Possessed—Which? 


Have just read your editorial, “We Dare 
not Retreat.” I trust that it will be read 
largely by the brotherhood and that it will 
be an encouragement for larger gifts. I 
think, however, that we are experiencing 
just what we should have expected at the 
beginning of the financial boom in the 
Church. It was rather unnatural in its 
plans and in its results. It was not ac- 
companied with an educational curriculum, 
and in many places the giving came as a 
matter of feeling or sentiment, rather than 
from a deep-seated conviction of the Divine 
Spirit in the soul. I think that only by 
education along the lines of Christian giv- 
ing and of the .individual’s absolute convic- 
tion that he is no Christian at all unless he 
is one in co-operation with Christ in the 
saving of the whole world, shall the 
churches ever be formed into the steady, 
forward-marching body that its Founder in- 
tended it to be. Many of the local churches 
depend on bake sales, apron sales, suppers, 
oyster stews, dances, returns from moving 
pictures, and such like things, to gather in 
money with which to finance the great 
Kingdom of God. Churches have at times 
stooped almost to gambling methods to get 
a few pence. They fooled themselves into 
thinking that they had gone out on the 
mission of Christ at his bidding, “Go.” 

I am not just so sure that the falling off 
in the mission offerings is any sign of the 
departure of the Spirit of Christ from the 
individual, or the individual’s spirit from 
the Spirit of Christ. I am rather inclined to 
believe that it is because these spirits had 
not been united in the bond of love in the 
first place. At least the bond must not have 
been of the heavenly design. For to me, the 
bond that binds the heart of man with the 
heart of God is made of the kind of ma- 
terial that moves Jesus to supply all the 
needs of suffering humanity. It will move 
us and keep us moving. It will compel us 
to give once and then keep us giving. 

JESSE M. KAUFFMAN. 

Madrid, Iowa. 


A Testimony 


In the recent meeting at Wyoming, after 
I had preached one evening, Brother Moore 
took charge and conducted a_ testimony 
meeting. There were a number of good 
testimones, but there was one that greatly 
impressed me, and I am going to give it 
as best Icanfrom memory. A well-dressed, 
refined looking man, arose and faced the 
audience. He said, “When I was twenty 
years old I attended what was called an 
cld-fashioned Methodist revival meeting. 
The house was full. I did not get in, but I 
went to the. window and looked in and saw 
a young lady at the altar and after a bit 
I saw her get up and her face was shining 
and she looked so happy. I said to myself, 


“She has something that I want and need.” © 


I went home that night under deep convic- 
tion, and the next night was a stormy night, 
but I made up my mind that I would go to 
the church and give myself to the Lord. I 


went to the church, but the church was not 


opened on account of the storm that was 


raging. I went over to an old, abandoned 


house and got down cn my knees and tried 
to pray, but God did not seem to be any 
place around there, so I went home, and 
to my room, and there poured out my soul 
to God in earnest petiticn to him for the 
forgiveness of my sins. He heard my cry 
and came into my life, and I was happy 
and from that day to this I have never been 


sorry that I accepted Christ as.my Savior.. 


I have not always lived as close to him as 


I should, but I never have forgotten him 
and I love his service today and mean tu 
serve him as long as I live.” 

That man is a retired banker, and one 
of the noble men of his city, and an active 
Christian worker. 

I find myself longing to be in a revival 
meeting and helping men and women to find 
their way to the cross of Christ, where they 
may change the burden that sin brings to 
the heart and life for the joy of forgiveness 
through faith in Jesus Christ. If perchance 
an unsaved person should read these lines, 
let me say to you, friend, that there is joy 
for you and you need travel no longer the 
path of uncertainty and doubt, for Jesus 
waits for you to come to him for life and 
light. Come to him now. 

D. M. HELFENSTEIN. 

Dover, Delaware. 


“The Whole Gospel” 


My, what an editorial—the one on “The 
Whole Gospel!” It should stir us into a 
greater appreciation of the gospel, and cre- 
ate within all cf us a desire for a deeper 
study into the truths of Christ’s religion. 
I believe that the day is here for much 
emphasis upon things which you discern so 
clearly. We need vision most of all. 

What things could be accomplished if only 
w would wake up to the scope of the gospel! 
Rivalry among churches, competition among 
denominations, controversies in wholesale 
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proportions, are eating at the vitals of or- 
ganized Christianity—and when only co- 
operative efforts can bring in the Kingdom 
of love and truth. Surely the time is socn 
here when creeds and dogmas shall have 
run their race! Surely the day for “isms” 
must soon be past! Making Methodists, 
Congregationalists, Baptists, denomination- 
alists of any sort, must sometime cease, and 
the whole force of Christ’s people get dcwn 
to the making of men and women Christian 
in heart and soul and effort. Perhaps the 
dawn of such a day is not quite here. But 
I am sure that such editorials will show up 
the futility of building denominations at the 
expense of the Kingdom. I believe, toc, 
that while perhaps it is necessary to have 
certain denominational goals for real pro- 
gress within the denominations, yet the real 
emphasis should be Kingdom goals—and the 
two cannot always be the same. 
ARTHUR A. RICHARDS. 
Franklin, N. H. 


Good Reading for Children 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty means more 
to our home than any other paper we take. 
The children are learning to love it and look 
forward to its arrival with pleasure. If 
you will keep good reading before your 
children, they will be just as eager to read 
it as trash. The reason The Herald is so 
interesting to me is that I have met so many 
of the people that write for it at summer 
school at Palmer, and it has certainly been 
a pleasure to know them. 

Mrs. CARL ANDERSON. 

Clemons, Iowa. 


Elly’s Courage 
A Story 


BY YETTA KAY STODDARD 


lonely ranch up the coast, found their 

greatest pleasure in Charlie’s motor- 
boat, the Sheil Dhu. Elly was always a pas- 
senger, though she often begged to be 
taught to run the engine. Charlie kept 
putting her off. 

“You’re too little yet,” he would say. 
“Learn to row fast first.’ The boy had 
given his sister his small skipjack, the 
Lively Lou, when he got his beautiful 
launch. 

Back in the valley behind the ranch 
where the children live their father and 
two of his neighbors, Abbot Herron and 
Wilton Botta, were laying out an orchard 
of thousands of citrus trees. Striking hard- 
pan a few feet below the surface soil, they 
found that it would be necessary to blast in 
order to make room for the growing and 
spreading roots. The question came up 


(_ ene and Elly Arone, living on a 


- about the best way to bring dynamite from 


the city. The country roads were difficult, 
and the ranchers. were too busy to make 
the trip. pee tone 

Charlie asked: “Why can’t I bring the 
dynamite back on the launch?” 

“Well, why can’t you?” his father echoed. 
Turning to his neighbors, he asked in turn: 
“Anything the matter with that scheme? It 
will be smoother going that way than 
through Piker’s.Gulch ruts and cheaper and 
quicker.” 

_ “It’s a lot to trust to a boy like him,” said 
Wilton Botta dubiously. 


“But,” argued Mr. Herron, “all he has 
to do is to run his boat up to the dock in 
the city and run her back to the landing be- 
low here. The powder company will see to 
the safe loading of the stuff, and we can 
handle it when it gets here. I can’t see but 
it’s the best way.” 

“Well, then, all right,” agreed the chil- 
dren’s father. “If you can trust Charlie 
on a dangerous job like this, I think I can.” 

While the arrangements were being made 
Elly was begging to go along. At first 
Charlie would not have her, but finally ad- 
mitted that she might be useful on the trip. 
They would tow the Lively Lou, which gen- 
erally was to be seen trailing behind the 
launch, to use in case of accident. 

“And if she goes, you’ll have to be there 
to sail her. It wouldn’t do for the Lively 
Lou to be out without her captainess,” 
Charlie teased. 

It was a warm, still morning when the 
important trip was made. There had been 
time for everything to be settled between 
the ranches and the powder company, so 
when the Sheil Dhu and her slender tow 
appeared at the big wharf, a truck. was 
there, and two strong young fellows had her 
loaded almost before Charlie and Elly could 
believe it was possible. 

“All right!” called one of the young men. 
“You can start for home!” 

“Is that all there is to it?” asked Elly 
as Charlie turned to his engine again. 

“All there is to that part of it,” answered 
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her brother. “But I’m going to anchor her 
out a little way and go ashore to buy some 
sandwiches and bananas.” 

“Am I going with you?” asked Elly. 

“As far as the shore. You can row me 
over. But I want to hurry, and you can’t 
walk as fast as I can.” 

“TI can run,” pleaded Elly. 

“No, not this time. Next time maybe we 
can stay all day and see the stores and park 
and zoo and lots of things.” 

Elly had to be contented with rowing 
Charlie in. After he had gone she sat in 
the Lively Lou for a while; but, finding the 
sun too hot, she looked around for a shadier 
place. Along the water front were sheds, 
and she thought them cool-looking. She 
walked about, the noises and smells of the 
busy place confusing her so that it was not 
until she had been for many minutes con- 
scious of smoke and cries of alarm that she 
saw and understood where the danger lay. 
An oil barge was burning, and large and 
small craft were moving off out of the 
danger zone around it. 

Elly’s heart stopped, it seemed. The 
Sheil Dhu and the load she carried! What 
if Charlie’s boat were burned up? What if 
the dynamite exploded? Wouldn’t people get 
hurt and killed and a terrible fire follow in 
the city? 

She ran to the Lively Lou, jumped into 
the water, thus soaking her garments’ thor- 
oughly, and pushed off almost before she 
realized what was necessary to do. With 
all her strength she rowed. 

In and out among swiftly moving boats, 
in places she did not know were dangerous 
enough for a little girl like Elly; but added 
to her difficulties was the increasing heat as 
she neared the launch. It seemed to her 
that she could smell her hair burning. She 
seized old bags that lay in the bottom of the 
skipjack and, soaking them, spread them 
about, covering her head with one. The 
water dripped over her, but in a few min- 
utes the bag was dry again. Again she 
soaked it and put it on. She was alongside 
the Sheil Dhu now. 

If only she could run the motor! She 
could have leaped abroad and been away 
in a minute. No. She was working very 
fast, but every second meant a terrible 
strain. With the smoke and flame-filled air 
choking her, she got the anchor up, and in 
a moment the launch was in tow, and she 
was rowing out swiftly to safety. 

When Elly recovered her strength and 
knew that all was well, she looked for 
Charlie. How worried he would be! She 
anchored the launch again and pulled for 
shore as best she could. Her hands, she 
found, were badly blistered. 

Charlie was waiting for her. His eyes 
were shining. 

“I didn’t think you could do it, a little 
girl like you,” he said proudly. “I was 
watching. Just think—if the Sheil Dhu had 
burned! Elly, I’ll teach you to run her to- 
morrow. If you’d only known how today it 
wouldn’t have taken you half as long to get 
away.” 
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And Elly was so happy over her brother’s 
praise and his promise that she forgot her 
blisters and burns until she was at home 
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and Charlie was telling their father all 
about her cool courage and her quick think- 
ing.—The Congregationalist. 
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AUGHTER DEAR: 


be figured out just as easy! 


the new time! 


skins.” 
Some folks like to quote Riley’s 


create a new Grigsby Station. 


sense of speed.” I guess he’s right. 


for their Grigsby Station. 


through his people as best we can. 


from your lessons long enough. 


kept waiting! Is it not so? 





A Mother’s Letter 


While doing the ironing the other day I thought. 

Now some folks do not like to iron; but I do. I like to see the clothes 
smooth out under the iron and I get a great thrill out of a rack full of nicely 
ironed clothes. I believe that what the young folks are looking for most of the 
time is a “thrill,” isn’t it? Well, I recommend a basket of clothes and a hot 
iron as “the week’s best thriller!” Besides, it is such a good time to think. 
As the iron goes forward and back over the ironing board the thoughts take 
on the same even motion and it seems like all the problems in the world can 


It was. your silk undergarments that set me off on this particular journey 
into the world of ‘What used to be in my time.” 

My father was known in his day as “well-to-do.” It would be only a 
“drop in the bucket” now, to be sure, but for that time we ranked well above 
the average. But we never dreamed of possessing silk undergarments. An 
ccceasional silk dress was as extravagant as we dared be. 
a black silk and saved to wear to funerals). They would not have cost then 
anything like they do now. And here you are using them for everyday wear 
and we can scarcely boast that we are even middle-class. 

How I do love to iron those silk things for you. It is always more pleasant 
to work with beautiful things. So it pays in the satisfaction I get out of my 
work. And they are not only more comfortable for you; they are the most 
practical. They wear longer and are easier to launder. So we score one for 


I heard a preacher discussing the present age once and he told how his 
mother wore calico dresses and how economically they lived. He compared her 
contentment with the unrest of the women of today who must have silks and 
autos, et cetera, and are no happier than his mother was. Of course not. His 
mother was wearing the clothes of her time and did not feel abashed among 
her neighbors. She would be far from happy now at her son’s church in a 
calico dress. His children would not be happy going to school barefoot. My 
brothers and I were. There is no use trying to put “old wine into new wine- 


“Let’s go back to Grigsby Station 
Where we were so happy and so pore.” 


It does make good “sob stuff.” There are times when we’d all like to go. 
But when we arrived Uncle Jim and Aunt Jane, Cousin Sue, and Neighbor 
Jones and all the others would be gone and what would Grigsby Station be 
without them? It isn’t places we get homesick for, it’s people. And there are 
plenty of them, and wonderful folk they are, right around us. We must help 


There is just one thing left at old Grigsby Station that appeals to me. 
That is time. The rush of life does tire one occasionally. In one of Michael 
Arlen’s stories he says, “We say phone for telephone because it gives us a 
Anyway we do seem to be in a terrible 
hurry about something. The colored porter on the train said, “Seems as tho’ 
folks is tryin’ to get from whar dey is to whar dey aint.” But we must keep 
going. There is no pleasure in sitting down and letting life go by. If we in- 
sist on riding behind old Dobbin we must keep well to the side of the road 
and get what pleasure we can counting the tags on the flivvers as they speed by. 

I guess this may go down in history as the Age of Speed. Everything 
moves faster. My mother washed her clothes one piece at a time and wrung them 
by hand. I put mine in a machine, press a button and they are all done at 
once. I lift a cylinder out of the water, press the button again, and in a 
few minutes an entire tub full of clothes is ready for the line. My mother 
kept up a wood fire and ironed with heavy irons which she carried back and 
forth from the stove to the table. I press a button and do an entire ironing 
standing almost in one place. So with sweeping and many other things. Al- 
most like the game of “Button, button, who has the button?” 

However it remains to be seen whether the “Speed Age” will develop as 
great men and women as the pioneers of our country. I fancy there will be 
times when your children, trying to rear and train their offspring, will sigh 


It seems to be the way of progress. 
wonders to perform.” Be assured there is a great plan being worked out by a 
Master Mind. We must see to it that we do our part and co-operate with him 


There, Child, the last piece is ironed and on the rack. My mental journey 
comes at last to dinner time for father and the boys. I have kept you away 


P. S. It was probably basket ball or skating instead of lessons that I 


HOME NEST. 


(It was generally 


“God moves in a mysterious way his 


Always devoted love, 
MOTHER. 
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The Children 


My Hero 


Some days in school, when teacher says, 
“Jim, name the Presidents,” 
I up and I commence, 
And I say them all from Washington clear 
through to Buchanan, then 
I have to step and clear my throat—I al- 
ways have to when 
I come to Abraham Lincoln’s name; 
E’en though the teacher whispers, “Shame! 
Can’t you remember, Jim?” 


Can’t I remember him! 
Why, he’s my hero! That is why 
I get choked up and want to cry! 
Once he was just as poor as I, 
And homely, too, and tall and shy. 
But he was brave and made his place, 
Climbed to the top and freed a race! 
When I think what he dared to do, 
I just vow I’ll do something, too! 


—Children’s Magazine. 


How Abraham Lincoln Helped 

NCE up a time there lived a little girl 

in a little town in New York State. 

She lived with her father and her mother 
and her brothers in a real old-fashioned, 
homey home, where guests liked to come. 
One of the guests who liked to come was 
the great Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States. 

The little girl was always very happy when 
he came, and she used to like to sit in his 
lap and talk to him. She called him “Uncle 
Abe,” and he often called her “Sissie,” 
though her real name was Julia. 


One time, when the President was visiting 
at Julia’s home, Julia was counting the 
money in her missionary box. Mr. Lincoln 
watched her for a moment, and then asked, 
“What are you doing over there?” 

“I’m counting my missionary money, 
Uncle Abe,” replied Julia. 

Mr. Lincoln put his hand in his pocket 
and pulled out something and held it toward 
Julia. Julia drew back her box. 

“Oh, no, I can’t take that, Uncle Abe,” 
she said, earnestly. “I have to earn all 
the money I put in this box.” 

The next day, when he was ready to start 
for the train, he said to Julia, “I wonder 
if you wouldn’t walk down te the depot with 
me, Julia?” 

As they started down the street together, 
Abraham Lincoln shifted his valise to the 
other hand. It was an old-fashioned valise 
with two handles. 

“Do you suppose,” he said, “that you 
could help me carry my valise? It’s pretty 
heavy.” 

Julia tock hold of one of the handles, and 
they carried it between them all the way 
to the depot, talking gayly as they went. 
At the depot the President took the valise, 
and pulled a shining coin out of his pocket, 
holding it out to the little girl. 

“There, Julia,” he said, “now you’ve 
earned your missionary money.” 

“Oh, thank you, Uncle Abe!” 

And then he went away on the train, and 
Julia ran home with the shining coin 


clutched tight in her hand. She thought it 
was the very brightest penny she had ever 
seen, and she hurried to put it into the mis- 
sionary box, where it would be safe and 
sound. 

The next Sunday, at Sunday-school, the 
missionary boxes were opened. 

“How much money did you have in your 
missionary box, Julia?” asked the super- 
intendent. 

“Kighty-two cents,” answered the little 
girl, without any hesitation. 

“Are you sure that was all you had? 
Where did this come from?” she was asked, 
and she saw the bright penny that the Pres- 
ident had given her. 

“Oh, that’s the money Uncle Abe gave 
me!” she answered, eagerly. “I earned it 
helping him carry his valise.” 

The shining coin was a five-dollar gold 
piece, and this is a true story of how Abra- 
ham Lincoln helped a little girl to earn her 
missionary money. I know that it is true, 
because the little girl, who is a little girl 
no longer, told me the story herself.— 
Exchange. 


How the Old Clock Helped Charlie 


(CHARLIE CAIN was visiting his best be- 

loved Auntie Anne—just how long the 
visit was to last was something Charlie 
didn’t know—he only knew that he was to 
stay where he was until his parents came 
from foreign service. 

To begin with: Auntie Anne lived with 
Grandmother Cain in the same old house 
that all the Cains for generations back had 
livde in. 

When Charlie first arrived he was dum- 
founded; never had he seen such quaint fur- 
niture. From room to room he wandered, 
looking at the old-fashioned pictures and 
overstuffed chairs, but the thing that gave 
him more pleasure than all the rest of the 
old place put together was an old grand- 
father’s clock. 

This clock stood in one corner of the big 
living room where everybody sat around the 
table and read and talked in the evenings, 
and while the folks talked, Charlie usually 
lay stretched out on a bright rag rug in 
front of the fire and kept time to the loud 
click-click of the old clock. 

Soon after Charlie came to live in the old 
home Auntie Anne started him to a neigh- 
boring school, and after that he had very 
little time for play. But Charlie found it 
mighty hard to study alone, and one night 
made his complaints known to his aunt. 

“Well, now,” Auntie Anne answered im- 
mediately, “when I went to school, I found 
a wonderful helper in the old clock.” 

“In the old clock?” Charlie repeated. 

“Yes,” Auntie answered. Just try read- 
ing or spelling or writing by the tick of the 
old clock, and see how fast you get along, 
but don’t look at the clock till you’ve fin- 
ished.” 

Charlie wasn’t at all convinced, so he 


drew out the dreaded reader and began to 
read a word in unison with the clock’s tick. 
How it fascinated him! He finished his 
reading lesson, his writing, and his spelling, 
then turned his eyes towards the old clock. 

“Why, Auntie,” he exclaimed when he 
realized how much he had accomplished, “I 
never dreamed an old clock could help a fel- 
low so!” 

“But it can,’ Auntie Anne responded, 
“and you might suggest to your friends to 
try it when you go home.” 

And Charlie firmly believes now that any 
boy or girl can profit by working in time 
with any old clock. 

Just try it for yourself once and see how 
you come out.—Alice Montgomery Barr, in 
The Presbyterian. 


Determined to Succeed 
HE following is one of the traditions of 
a manufacturing firm in Glasgow, Scot- 
land. Thirty years ago a barefooted, ragged 
urchin presented himself before the desk of 
the principal partner and asked for work 
as an errand boy. 

“There’s a deal o’ running to be dune,” 
said Mr. Blank, jestingly affecting a broad 
Scotch accent. “Your qualifications ’d be a 
pair o’ shoon.” 

The boy with a grave nod disappeared. He 
lived by doing odd jobs in the market and 
slept under one of the stalls. Two months 
passed before he had saved enough money 
to buy the shoes. Then he presented him- 
self before Mr. Blank one morning and held 
out a package. “I have the shoon, sir,” he 
said quietly. 

“O!” Mr. Blank with difficulty recalled the 
circumstances. “You want a place? Not 
in those rags, my lad. You would disgrace 
this house.” 

The boy hesitated a moment and then went 
out without a word. Six months passed be- 
fore he returned, decently clothed in coarse 
but new garments. Mr. Blank’s interest 
was aroused. For the first time he looked 
at the boy attentively. His thin, bloodless 
face showed that he had stinted himself of 
food for months in order to buy those 
clothes. The manufacturer now questioned 
the boy carefully and found to his regret 
that he could neither read nor write. 


“It is necessary that you should do both 
before we could employ you in carrying home 
packages,” he said. “We have no place 
for you.” 

The lad’s face grew paler; but without a 
word of complaint he disappeared. He now 
went fifteen miles into the country and 
found work in stables near to a night school. 
At the end of the year he again presented 
himself before Mr. Blank. ; 

“T can read and write,” he said briefly. 

“I gave him the place,” the employer said 
years afterwards, “with the conviction that 
in process of time he would take mine if he 
made up his mind to doit. Men rise slowly 
in Scotch business houses, but he is our chief 
foreman.”—Selected. 
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Personal Religion 
(Continued from page nine) 


when the Church begins to apply her gospel 
in practical form we find employers’ asso- 
ciations withdrawing their support from 
Christian organizations that undertake to 
point out the mind of Christ with reference 
to a steel strike and we find members of 
Congress expressing their vigorous resent- 
ment that the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America should undertake to 
advise our national legislators of the Chris- 
tian principles underlying the summary ab- 
rogation of a treaty with a friendly nation. 

What is the Church to do? Her duty is 
plain. She is the light of the world. She is 
the salt of the earth. She holds the keys 
to the Kingdom. She is the chosen spokes- 
man for God to interpret his will and pur- 
pose. She is to teach spiritual brotherhood. 
She is to seek to incarnate the principles of 
Christian democracy in all the realms of 
man’s experience. She is to recognize no 
rightful cleavage between personal and so- 
cial religion. Her Lord did not. His whole 
teaching is social and it is also personal. 
When he pictured the final judgment, the 
division between good and bad was based 
on acts of social service growing out of re- 
ligious conviction. Service rendered was to 
be in his name. Service is the normal ex- 
pression of Christian character, not a sub- 
stitute for it, nor an annex to it. We of this 
day must not think Christ is to be impris- 
oned in the Church. He is at home every- 
where and personal faith in him must not 
only flower in personal saintliness, it must 
also fruit in public righteousness. We shall 
please him most when we content ourselves 
not with criticizing what we find wrong in 
the social order, acting so to speak, the part 
of spiritual policemen, but when we become 
prophetic statesmen with practical programs 
of righteousness embodying the plain im- 
plications of his teachings for the problems 
of our day and time. 

There can be do doubt that Jesus-is wist- 
fully expectant of great spiritual advance- 
ment on the part of the Church in our day. 
The great forward movements in religion 
have always taken place under the call of 
great historical situations. We live today 
under the historical situation that has ever 
confronted mankind. The World War has 
precipitated this situation, though it has 
been ushered in too by our marvelous ma- 
terial and scientific achievements. Civiliza- 
tion is in a state of flux today. Class con- 
sciousness is keener than ever before. This 
class consciousness has various phases—in- 
dustrial, racial, sectarian, national. 

The Klu Klux Klan embodies two phases, 
the racial and the sectarian. Our refusal 
to enter the League of Nations grows out 
of our espousal of three of these phases— 
the industrial, the racial, and the national. 
The strengthening and solidifying of the his- 
torical denominational positions, to many of 
us an anachronism almost transcending be- 
lief, embodies one of these phases, the sec- 
tarian, while the clash of capital and labor 
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rests for its acrimony on the industrial or 
economic phase. What a challenge to lead 
the way out of the wilderness of uncertainty 
and jealousy and selfishness the Church has 
in this unparalleled situation! Let her 
come with her conception of God as the lov- 
ing spiritual Father of every man, with her 
conception of man as brother to every man 
and finding his highest satisfaction in dis- 
charging to the full his brotherhood obliga- 
tions, with her conception of the world as 
created and loved by our God and the consum- 
ing object of his redemptive energies acting 
through man, with her conception of man’s 
destiny as offering him unlimited opportun- 
ity to develop and embellish the character he 
begins here in the spirit world, and his duty 
and privilege to please his Father with the 
achievements of his stewardship years here, 
with these splendid concepts, with these sat- 
isfying ideals as dynamic in the hearts of 
her adherents and functioning in the social 
order, the Church can sublimate these class 


(7 >) 
LINCOLN 
The World’s Verdict 
(NE sent out his ships to earth's 


farthest shores, 
And brought to his coffers the Ori- 
ent’s stores; 
The wild desert sands 
Became gold in his hands; 
And the world called him Genius— 
and wondered. 








One sought out the secrets of planets 
and star; 
He revelled in problems of granite and 
spar; 
He hungered to know 
All the earth could bestow; 
And the world called him Scholar— 


and praised him. 


One looked on a suffering down-trod- 
den race; 
He wept as he 
troubled face; 
He heeded their plea, 
And he set their hands free; 
And the world called him Brother— 
and loved him. 
—Thomas Curtis Clark, in 
“Lincoln and Others.” 
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consciousnesses in terms of the higher loy- 


-alty to mankind’s universal and abiding in- 


terests and exalt the sense of brotherly love 
which underlies all class consciousness into 
that love for every man everywhere which 
we of the Christian faith know as the King- 
dom of God. So shall the Fatherhood of 
God be realized in a true brotherhood of 
man. So shall personal religion yield abun- 
dantly her normal fruit of public righteous- 
ness. So shall the United States Senate 
awake from the nightmare of its partisan 
selfishness and become the initiator of meas- 
ures that will realize in our international 
relations the high principles of perscnal 
good will which are the noblest endowment 
cf this Christian nation. 

Let us hear the conciusion of this whole 
matter. There is absolute necessity of per- 
sonal religious faith as the dynamic of all 
secial and international effort. There is 
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the further absolute necessity of conceiving 
cur personal religious faith in terms large 
enough to make it the nourisher of a social 
and international outlook. The true synthe- 
sis of the so-called individual, as of the so- 
calied gospel. is found in a personal religious 
faith expressing itself in public righteous- 
ness. Thus only can the Christian religion 
avoid the charge on the one hand of silly sen- 
timentalism, and on the other of blatant 
hypocrisy. For the mind of Christ, the in- 
ternationai mind, the universal mind, the 
mind econscivus of social and redemptive mis- 
sion, for this mind, the Church must stand 
ia our day, and having done all she can, she 
must continue to stand. In such loyal devo- 
tion to her Lord, she shall conserve the spir- 
itual interests of mankind. Through ioyalty 
to Chrisi, she shall save the world. She 
shall save the world through self-giving love. 
In her own heralding of her Lord’s passion, 
she must sacrifice herself in loving service 
for the coming of his Kingdom, dependent 
for its fulfillment on personal religious 
faith and on public righteousness as its ulti- 
mate goal. 
Elon Cellege, North Carolina. 


The Silence of Superiority 


HERE are times when nothing a man can 

say is nearly so powerful as saying noth- 
ing. Every executive knows that instinc- 
tively. To argue brings him down to the 
level of those with whom he argues; silence 
convicts them of their folly; they wish they 
had not spoken so quickly; they wonder 
what he thinks. 

One day during the Civil War an im- 
portant man left the White House in Wash- 
ington for the War Office, with a letter from 
the President to the Secretary of War. In 
a few minutes he was back again bursting 
with indignation. The President looked up 
in mild surprise. 

“Did you give the message to Stanton?” 
he asked. 

The other man nodded, too angry for 
words. 

“What did he do?” 

“He tore it up,” exclaimed the outraged 
citizen, “and what’s more, sir, he said that 
you are a fool.” 

The President rose slowly from the desk, 
stretching his long frame to its full height, 
and regarding the wrath of the other with 
a quizzical glance. 

“Did Stanton call me that?” he asked. 

“He did, sir, and repeated it.” 

“Well,” said the President with a little 
laugh, “I reckon it must be true then, be- 
cause Stanton is generally right.” 

The angry gentleman waited for the 
storm to break, but nothing happened. 
Abraham Lincoln turned quietly to his desk 
and went on with his work. 

Lincoln had that superiority to petty per- 
sonal pride which is one of the surest proofs 
of greatness.—Bruce Barton, in The Wom- 
an’s Home Companion. 
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From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND LETTER 
MERRIMACK CONFERENCE 

Franklin, New Hampshire, January 31— 
On January 12 the writer was present at the 
annual meeting of the church at Wolfeboro. 
All of the reports of the church were of a 
very encouraging nature.. The progress 
made under the leadership of Rev. and Mrs. 
A. R. Webb is great indeed. Just now a 
Junior Church is being organized which is 
to have charge of the Sunday evening serv- 
ices. It was a joy to meet with and to speak 
to this group of our people. The work here 
at Franklin goes on through a wonderful 
spirit of co-operation, and a great burning 
desire to do things. From early fall to the 
present time fine progress has been made in 
all departments. Perhaps the matter of 
greatest interest would be the second an- 
nual communion service of the Congrega- 
tional and Christian churches. The meet- 
ing was held in our church the first Sun- 
day evening in January, Rev. Stanley C. 
Sherman, pastor of the Congregational 
Church, bringing the message. Deacons 
from both churches assisted in the commun- 
ion service. At the morning service five 
were received into our church fellowship, 
all on confession of faith. The men of the 
church have bought new song books and 
have engaged a special song leader and pipe- 
organist for Sunday evenings. We would 
like to tell of other things which we are do- 
ing, but realize that much of such borders 
on braggadocianism. I am sorry that I can- 
not report to the brotherhood an improve- 
ment in the health of Miss Clara Rowell, 
who has so long been a power in denomina- 
tional affairs. It is needless to say that her 
absence at our services is a matter of deep 

regret to all—ARTHUR A. RICHARDS. 
( 

MAINE CONFERENCE 


Blaine, January 1t8—The heroic little 
band in this far north location is still hold- 
ing on in spite of numerous setbacks. The 
potato crop in Aroostook County was im- 
mense last fall, but so many potatoes were 
raised elsewhere that the markets are 
glutted and the fine Aroostook product can- 
not be sold even at cost. The local church 
is now without a pastor. Many farmers 
have become bankrupt; many others have 
moved away. Yet for those who have 
studied the situation and who have vision, 
this section still looks like the future 
garden spot of New England with its won- 
derfully fertile soil. They still have their 
Sunday-school and generally a _ prayer 
meeting afterwards. They also have a 
combined prayer meeting and Bible study 
on Tuesday evenings, meeting in different 
homes for the purpose. 


Bangor, January 28—December 29, Jan- 
uary 5, and January 26, there were given 
three splendid lectures by members of the 
faculty of the University of Maine—the 
first, “Chemistry in the Daily Life,” by 
Professor Brautlecht, head of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry; the second, “A Journey 
in Tropical America,” by Dean Hart, these 
two being illustrated with lantern pictures, 
and the third on “The English Bible,” by 
Dean J. S. Stevens, of the College of Arts 
and Sciences. All were highly informing 
and the one regret is that more did not 
profit by them. The School of Religious 
Education of Bangor and vicinity is in full 
swing and the First Christian Church has 
six representatives registered as students 
this year—the largest number yet. Janu- 
ary 9, Brother Donald P. Hurlburt, the 
pastor, had the privilege of giving an ad- 


dress on the Child Labor Amendment be- 
fore the Bangor Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. January 16, the Ready 
Workers’ class served a cafeteria supper in 
the dining room, followed with a unique 
musical and literary entertainment fur- 
nished by the Good Fellowship Men’s class, 
which was much enjoyed. January 19, the 
united forces of these two groups met in the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Howard A. Hawes, 
where preliminary plans were laid for 
further effort—DONALD P. HURLBURT, Field 


Secretary. 
ILLINOIS 


Louisville, February 3—Had_ excellent 
services at Pleasant View over Sunday. I 
was called to the funeral of Orville Van- 
dyke, of Hord Church, Monday. He attend- 
ed school at Merom, the term of 1903 and 
1904. Met Rev. R. J. Ellis on the train 
Sunday night. I am always glad to meet 
the brethren. Revs. Chas Mahan and A. H. 
Bennett closed a successful meeting at Hord 
last week.—_ JOHN BAUGHMAN. 


Lovington, February 2—I am a member 
and superintendent of the Pierson Christian 
Church. The average attendance of our 
Sunday-school is sixty. Brother Walter 
Fasnacht is the pastor. Our special meet- 
ings came to a close a few days ago with 
seven additions. I have been a reader of 
The Herald for fifty years, and cannot do 
without it—MICHAEL ERHARDT. 


Louisville, January 28—We are in a great 
revival at Hord with Pastor Mahan. The 
interest runs high and the spirit is fine. The 
congregations have been large most of the 
time. Some sickness has hindered. Many 
old people, who were once pillars, are de- 








WHAT IS SAID IS SAID 


BoYxs flying kites haul in their white 
winged birds. 

You can’t do that way when you're 
flying words. 

Careful with fire is good advice, lI 
know; 

Careful with words is ten times doubly 
so. 

Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes 
fall back dead, 

But God himself can’t kill them when 
they're said. 

—Will Carleton. 














prived of the privileges of the sanctuary. 
Brother Mahan has done excellent preach- 
ing, and his work is well received. We are 
doing much work in the homes. This is my 
old field where I labored nearly forty years 
ago. My work is appreciated. It is a joy 
to labor here again after an absence of 
years. Twenty-two young people have made 
the confession and some renewals, 
making a total of twenty-five, and we are 
still going on. Am open for revivals.—A. 
H. BENNETT. 


Olney, January 29—Rev. W. T. Paul re- 
cently held a fine meeting with the Liberty 
Hill Church and received seven members and 
was engaged as pastor twice per month for 
the year. The church was greatly revived. 
It was my privilege to be with Elder Price 
at his charge, U. C. Chapel, for twelve days. 
We enjoyed a gracious revival and a number 
of confessions and renewals. They are a 
fine working folk. This was the home of 
Brother Geo. Erhart, where for thirty-three 
years he was superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, and a leading factor in all the 
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church’s activities. He was a great Chris- 
tian man. He was laid to rest the last Sun- 
day in October. The church greatly misses 
him. Elder A. H. Bennett recently passed 
this way en route to help pastor Mahan at 
Hord. Pastor Ellis is now in a good meet- 
ing at Newton. There have been several 
accessions up to date and more in sight. 
Rev. Levi Carter dropped in on us one eve- 
ning at U. C. Chapel. He preached a splen- 
did sermon. He reports his work at Lake 
Fork and Milmine as doing nicely. Pastor 
Fasnacht recently closed a meeting at his 
Pierson Church. Several members were re- 
ceived and the church was revived. We were 
glad to note the growing work in Arthur 
and Tuscola under the efficient leadership of 
Rev. T. C. House. Rev. J. M. Bradbury re- 
cently helped Pastor Carey Christy at 
Grand Prairie in a very helpful meeting 
with several additions to the church. Rev, 
Carey Christy recently filled the pulpit here 
at Olney over Sunday. Dr. Denison made 
another great hit at Porterville during the 
holidays. This was the third dedication in 
the Wabash Conference the past year. With 
the mercury twenty-two degrees below zero 
and a chilly atmosphere in the church, he 
succeeded in raising almost $1,500 from a 
little group of people who were about forty 
in number and the major portion of that 
number was below twefty years of age. 
They made up the money easily and felt 
good about it. It was a wonderful victory 
for Pastor Harper and people. The people 
surely appreciated the work of Dr. Denison. 
Bro. Harper is held in high esteem by 
his church.—ALVIN O. JACOBS. 


INDIANA 


Evansville, February 2—Union Christian 
Church, of R. R. 9, formerly R. R. A, is pro- 
gressing nicely—spiritually and financially. 
This church, which has had a hard struggle 
for existence, is now coming forward and 
is doing much good toward the upbuilding 
of God’s Kingdom in this community. Ly- 
ing right in the path of the growth of the 
city of Evansville, Indiana, with a popula- 
tion of about 100,000, it has the prospect of 
a great future for the betterment of all con- 
cerned. Much credit must be given Rev. F. 
F. Canada, of Evansville, who has charge 
here. He is a good man, an ardent worker 
for the Kingdom of God, a booster in every- 
thing pertaining to church work. Five mem- 
bers were received into the church Sunday 
night, January 18, after Brother Canada 
had extended an invitation, bringing our to- 
tal active membership up to eighty.—F RED 
C. W. ESMEIER, Secretary. 


Advance, February 8—Rev. Raymond 
Wiggins, assisted by Rev. W. H. Zenor, 
closed a successful meeting with the Antioch 
Christian Church near Frankfort. Mr. Wig- 
gins, as pastor, was in charge, and Brother 
Zenor did the preaching. Most excellent re- 
sults were obtained. The church was 
strengthened and sixteen were added 
to the church, with more to follow. 
Croys Creek, near Brazil, held a twe 
weeks’ meeting recently, Mr. Roy Lucas be 
ing in charge in the absence of the pastor. 
Brother Sharp, who has been quite ill. Two 
were added to the church, and the members 
enjoyed the evangelistic efforts very much. 

The women of the Western Indiana mis- 
sion board held a very fine mid-year meeting 
at Crawfordsville Wednesday, January 28. 
Eleven pastors, representing twenty of the 
churches of the conference, were present to 
enjoy the day and imbibe a renewed spirit 
of missions from the faithful women of the 
board. 

So far as we are able to learn the general 
trend of the work is satisfactory. Approxi- 
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mately all the churches have pastors. Rev. 
O. R. Mason, one of our strong young min- 
isters, is now serving a Methodist charge, 
preaching at Hillsboro and Kingdom. 

Rev. Harry Berry, of the Eastern Indiana 
Conference, recently took charge of three of 
our churches here, and seems to be carrying 
the work quite well. 

The pastors of the conference will hold an 
all day’s session at Lebanon, February 10. 

CARRIE BEAVER, 
Conference Correspondent. 


Greentown, January 25—The Crooked 
Creek Church, eight miles west of Logans- 
port, enjoyed another all-day meeting on 
January 25. The program was as follows: 
Sunday-school at ten o’clock, Brother D. 
Henry, superintendent. At eleven o’clock 
the sermon by the pastor. Dinner at 
twelve-thirty. Rev. D. A. Cook, pastor of 
the Shiloh Church, was in a revival near 
Tipton, Indiana. Rev. Alfred A. Fletcher, 
a lawyer from Tipton and pastor of the 
Twelve Mile Christian Church, was the 
speaker in the absence of Brother Cook. 
Brother Fletcher and his congregation with 
filled baskets were on time for the spread. 
Crooked Creek and Shiloh planned this 
meeting and it surely was a success. After 
the social hour the meeting was called to 
order. Rev. Mr. Hilt, pastor of the Evan- 
gelical Church of Logansport, was then in- 
troduced. The song service was led by 
Brother Echelberger from Shiloh. Brother 
Hilt offered prayer, followed by a song by 
the congregation. Sister Edna Smith gave 
a reading and two small girls sang a song. 
The Scripture reading was by Emert Hall. 
Then a song by the choir. Rev. Alfred A. 
Fletcher spoke with great power on the sub- 
ject, “The Spirit of the Church of Today.” 
Brother Fletcher spoke very plain for one 
hour. It would pay you to hear the lawyer 
from Tipton. Song by Brother Hall, who 
is in college at Westfield preparing for the 
ministry. Then Brother Hilt spoke a few 
minutes on the subject, “Unity in Churches.” 
The congregation then sang, “God Be With 
You Till We Meet Again.” Benediction by 
the pastor. The pastor delivered the eve- 
ning message at seven-thirty. We have 
preaching every second and fourth Sunday. 
The public is welcome——P. W. HUNSINGER, 
Pastor. 


IOWA 


Legrand, February 2—Marshall County 
has three Christian churches. These church- 
es have great influence in the unification of 
God’s people in all religious efforts. Rev. 
R. L. Raybourn, our pastor at Clemons, was 
chosen superintendent of the older boys and 
girls department of the County Sunday 
School Association. January 30, a conven- 
tion for this department was held at Mar- 
shalltown. Twenty-seven schools were rep- 
resented, with an attendance of about two 
hundred, between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-four years. An excellent program 
was provided for the entire day and evening, 
closing with a banquet. It was a day of 
inspiration. Much credit was given to Sup- 
erintendent Raybourn for his zeal and untir- 
ing efforts, which made the convention a 
grand success. Eight delegates from Le- 
grand returned with a vision of active serv- 
ice in the Master’s Kingdom. Prevailing 
sickness and several deaths have impeded 
the work of the church this winter. The 
funerals of Mother Hubert, Flora Pile, and 
Rev. W. T. Emley, have occasioned much 
sadness. Yet the work must go forward and 
the faithful ones are buckling on the armor 
for the conquest ahead this year. We are 
preparing for a personal campaign on all 
lines of church work. The society is free 
from all financial indebtedness, and despite 
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the poor crops of last season and the busi- 
ness depression, we expect to forge ahead 
in improvements and helpfulness. The an- 
nual Central Iowa Conference meets with 
this church this year. Clifford Tarvestad, a 
young man who united with the church the 
past year, is looking forward to active work 








Pre-Easter Bible Readings 


Daily Bible Readings from St. Luke’s 
Gospel for the Pre-Easter Season 


Approved by the Commission on Evan- 
gelism and Life Service in 
“The Felowship of Prayer” 
Feb. 25. The Forty Days.—Luke 4:1-13. 
Feb. 26. The Universal Savior.—Luke 
3:1-6. 
Feb. 27. The Fruits of Repentance.— 
Luke 3:7-14. 


Feb. 28. Beloved of the Father.—Luke 
3:15-22. 

Mar. 1. The Lord’s Anointed.—Luke 
4:14-30. 

Mar. 2. The Recognition of Goodness. 
—Luke 4:31-44. 

Mar. 3. The First Disciples.—Luke 
5:1-11. 

Mar. 4. Forgiving Sins.—Luke 5:17-26. 

Mar. 5. The Mission of the Savior.— 
Luke 5:27-39. 

Mar. 6. The Lord of the Sabbath.— 
Luke 6:1-11. 

Mar. 7. The Choice of Companions— 
Luke 6:12-18. 

Mar. 8. The Great Sermon.—Luke 6: 
20-38. 

Mar. 9% The Spring of Life.—Luke 
6:39-49. 

Mar. 10. The Reward of Faith.—Luke 
7:1-10. 

Mar. 11. God Among Men.—Luke 7:11- 
17. 

Mar. 12. The Foundations of Faith.— 


Luke 7:18-23. 


Mar. 13. John the Baptist.—Luke 7:24- 
35. 

Mar. 14. Saving Faith.—Luke 7:36-50. 

Mar. 15. Sowing Good Seed.—Luke 8:4- 
15. 

Mar. 16. Kinship with the Savior.— 
Luke 8:16-21. 

Mar. 17. The Great Fundamental.— 
Luke 8:22-25. 

Mar. 18. The Mission of Disciples.— 
Luke 9:1-9. 

Mar. 19. The Reward of Faithfulness. 
—Luke 9:18-27. 

Mar. 20. God’s Chosen One—Luke 9: 
28-26. 

Mar. 21. Finding God in Christ.—Luke 
9:46-50. 

Mar. 22. Neighborliness.—Luke 10:25- 
37. 


Mar. 23. Poise—Luke 10:38-42. 
Mar. 24. Prayer.—Luke 11:1-13. 
Mar. 25. Assurance.—Luke 12:1-12. 
Mar. 26. Faith.—Luke 12:22-34. 
Mar. 27. Watchfulness—Luke 12:35-48. 
Mar. 28. Repentance.—Luke 13:1-9. 
Mar. 29. The Savior’s Broad Sympa- 
thies.—Luke 14:12-24. 
Mar. 30. Turning to God.—Luke 15:1- 
10. 
Mar. 31. The Good Father.—Luke 15: 
11-32. 
- True Riches.—Luke 16:1-13. 
. The Stubborn Heart.—Luke 
16:14-31. 
. The Willing Heart.—Luke 18: 
18-30. 


April 1 
April 2 
April 3 
April 4. Salwation Through Christ.— 
Luke 19:1-10. 
April 5. The King of All Life.—Luke 
19 :29-44. 
6 
7 
8. 
9 


April 6. The Temple of the Holy 
Spirit.—Luke 19:45-48. 
April 7. Rejected by Men—Luke 20: 
8. 
April 8. Welcomed by His Friends.— 
John 12:1-11. 
April 9. The Last Supper.—Luke 22: 


7-23. 
April10. The Crucifixion.—Luke 23:26- 
38. 


Aprilil. Victory Through Defeat— 
Matt. 27:62-66. 

Easter Day. The Resurrection.—Luke 
24:1-12, 
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in the Master’s vineyard and preparing for 
the same. We feel that others will enlist in 
the Lord’s service. Sunday evening services 
leading up to Easter are all evangelistic 
and the outlook is hopeful. Rev. J. W. 
Piper, Rev. Sarah Bailey Piper, and Rev. A. 
A. Shellenbarger, are all members of this 
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church and are very helpful in the services. 
Our Christian Endeavor society is doing 
splendid work, and a Junior society has been 
recently organized with twenty members. 
Mrs. Mary Higginbothom is superintendent. 
The minister, while absent in lectures fre- 
quently, is always at his post for Sunday 
services.—L. E. FOLLANSBEE. 


MISSOURI 


Albany, January 26—Pleasant Grove 
Church had a good meeting yesterday with 
Brother Creech, from the Baptist Church, 
of Albany, in the pulpit. He gave us an in- 
spiring message from the gospel. We hope 
to organize a prayer meeting to go with our 
Endeavor and Sunday-school work. The 
minsters here work together for the good 
they can do for Christianity. Prof. C. S. 
Bennet filled the pulpit at Palmer College 
yesterday, as the president, Dr. F. G. Coffin, 
and Dean Atkinson were away on business. 
We ask for your co-operation and prayers 
that we may progress in the work better 
every day.—M. J. DOAN, Pastor. 


Pleasant Grove, February i—Another 
week finds us progressing in our church 
work. The Dorsey Church, two miles south 
of us, has been holding a revival. One of 
the elders of the Christian Church has been 
conducting the meeting. Making allowances 
for bad weather, the meeting is progressing. 
One of our Palmer student ministers, Broth- 
er Burton, has been holding a meeting at 
Denver the past week. He reports the meet- 
ing very successful, several having come in- 
to the church by confession, and some by 
letter. He is holding a meeting at Hill 
Chapel now. We pray that he will be suc- 
cessful in the future as he has in the past. 
May we live and help each other in the great 
work.—M. J. DOAN AND MARVIN HurFr, Pas- 
tors. 

NEW YORK 


Albany, January 28—The board of 
deacons met recently at the parsonage and 
organized. Mr. M. M. Way was elected 
president, and Mr. L. C. Bender, clerk. 
Plans were discussed for evangelistic 
meetings to be held during the Lenten 
season. Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Hosler enter- 
tained the deacons and their wives at dinner 
recently. Rev. A. C. Youmans preached for 
us Sunday, January 18, taking for his 
theme, “Who Shall Inherit America?” The 
Christian Endeavor society is putting on a 
six weeks’ School of Missions under the 
leadership of Miss Charlotte Estes. The 
Church School has been reorganized with 
Junior and Intermediate departments added 
under the direction of Mrs. May B. Taylor. 
Graded lessons are now used in all depart- 
ments except the senior and adults.—C. M. 
PARVIS, Clerk. 


Watertown, February 3—Northern New 
York is in the midst of one of the most se- 
vere winters in years. Sunday morning 
services are held as usual with good attend- 
ance and interest. Sunday evening service 
at East Hounsfield and Sunday afternoon 
service at Calcium will be discontinued dur- 
ing February, reopening with the beginning 
of Lent. On February 18 the C. E. society 
will hold a Valentine social, weather and 
condition of roads permittting. New Year’s 
Eve watchnight service was held at the 
library, and New Year’s night the neighbors 
and friends gathered at the parsonage and 
gave Mr. and Mrs. English a surprise in 
honor of their eleventh wedding anniver- 
sary. The evening passed pleasantly in lis- 
tening in on the radio, visiting and playing 
games. A sumptuous cafeteria lunch was 
served, after which the church clerk, in be- 
half of the friends, presented the pastor 
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and his wife with a steamer rug and other 
gifts as a slight token of friendship and 
esteem. At a late hour all departed wishing 
them many happy returns of the day. The 
annual church meeting was held Saturday, 
January 10. Reports of the year showed 
a good increase in membership, the adoption 
of the Duplex envelope system in financing 
the church work, an increase in subscrip- 
tions to The Herald of Gospel Liberty and 
The Christian Missionary, and consequently 
a growing interest in the activities at large. 
Sunday morning, January 11, communion 
service and annual roll, responses being re- 
ceived in person or by letter on nearly three- 
quarters of total membership. The Ladies’ 
Aid had a “Cleaning Bee’ at the church in 
January and at the first meeting in Feb- 
ruary is to have a towel shower for the 
Aged Ministers’ Home at Lakemont.—FLORA 
CLEVELAND, Church Clerk. 


OHIO 

Scioto Valley, January 31—The addition 
to the Scioto Valley Church has been com- 
pleted and Rev. G. M. Maple just closed a 
stirring revival with nineteen conversions. 
Six new members were added to the church. 
Brother Maple will begin a revival at the 
Fallen Timber Church this week. Rev. Andy 
Shull reports a good revival at the Frank- 
fort Mission. Rev. A. J. Dollison and Rev. 
C. N. Brown had four new converts at Cir- 
cleville. C. A. Spriggs has taken work 
among the foreign coal miners in Tuscara- 
was County, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union.—CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


Gallipolis, February 3—I have just fin- 
ished a very successful two weeks’ meeting 
with Little Kyger Church, closing January 
18. There were five decisions, four of them 
being heads of homes. The church was 
greatly revived. There will be several to be 
taken into the church in March through the 
influence of the meeting. This church is be- 
coming active in mission work. I appointed 
a missionary committee the first of the year. 
They have now become organized with quite 
a large membership. They are getting ready 
to do their bit by the Foreign Mission Offer- 
ing and help Dr. Minton over the rough and 
uneven places. We beg the prayers of all 
Christians that our society will be success- 
ful.—Scotr MOSssMAN, Pastor. 


Vaughnsville, February 2—We began our 
revival services with the Vaughnsville Chris- 
tian Church, Northwestern Ohio Conference, 
January 4, and closed Sunday evening, Jan- 
uary 18, with nine additions to the church 
—four on confession of faith and five, mem- 
bers of other denominations, who cast in 
their lots with us, the last mentioned being 
heads of families. Rev. R. W. Page, of Kim- 
mell, Indiana, was with us as our evangel- 
ist. We feel that great good will be ac- 
complished as a result of his earnest efforts. 
The work here is moving along slowly but 
surely. We have organized a Christian En- 
deavor society which is progressing nicely. 
Our mid-week prayer service is being well 
attended and a good interest is being mani- 
fested. We have a Ladies’ Aid and also a 
missionary society. Our Sunday-school and 
preaching services are very encouraging. 
We are earnestly working together that the 
Christian Church at Vaughnsville will con- 
tinue to do service for God at the old stand, 
and give God all the glory for what has 
been accomplished. We are engaged in a 
meeting at present with Rev. Bruce Moun- 
sey at the Sugar Creek Christian Church, 
Indiana Miami Reserve Conference. We be- 
gan Monday evening, January 19. There 
have been five additions to the church to 
date, and we are trusting God to give us 
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many more before the services are brought 
toa close. We ask the prayers of the broth- 
erhood in behalf of those who are unsaved. 
—BERT PAGE. 

Mount Sterling, January 31—Yes, the 
Mt. Sterling Church is still on the map. And 
while the Jews could not justly charge us 
with the accusation which they registered 
against Jason and his brethren—that they 
“turned the world upside down’—we are 
steadily moving forward. We recently or- 
ganized for some personal evangelism to be 
carried forward during the next few months 
and adopted a program for our Sunday 
services. Sunday, February 1, was Young 
People’s Day, and to say that the young 
folks took care of all services splendidly 
would be putting it mildly, for it was superb. 
In the morning service, Miss Lucille Har- 
ness gave an address on the Bible which 
was a masterpiece. In the evening, Miss 
Celia May O’Day, president of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor society, Professor Hines, sup- 
erintendent of schools, Professor Pendleton, 
high school instructor, and the pastor each 
spoke on subjects pertaining to the relation 
of the young people to the church. In both 
of these services, a fine bunch of young peo- 
ple supported the speakers in the other ex- 
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ILLUSION 


l OVETIME is moonlight, 
4 And marriage is daylight, 
And none of us stands the exposure 
too well, 
And most of us long to go back to the 
moonlight— 
Dear nights of moonlight that cast 
such a spell. 


Lovetime is starlight, 
And marriage is sunlight, 
Hurting our eyes with the glare and 
the heat, 
And most of us long to go back to the 
starlight— 
Dear silver starlight when love was 
so sweet. 


Lovetime is dreaming, 
But marriage is living, 
And Tolerance teaches a way to be 
blind, 
And daylight and sunlight seem moon- 
light and starlight 
After the years teach us how to be 
kind. 
—Nan Terrell Reed, in 
| The New York Times. 
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ercises of the services. Next Sunday will 
be Women’s Day, when the women will have 
full charge of all of the services of the day. 
On the third Sunday, Men’s Day, the men 
will have full charge, and on the last Sun- 
day, Dr. Minton will be with us in the inter- 
ests of foreign missions. A friendly rivalry 
is already in evidence between the men and 
the women, each seeking to have present in 
each service the larger number of their sex. 
March is to be Membership Month, when 
strenuous efforts will be made to have pres- 
ent every Sunday every member within 
reach of the church. Special devotional and 
evangelistic services will be held each eve- 
ning for a week or ten days previous to 
Easter, and the culminating big day will be 
Easter Sunday.—W. J. YOUNG, Pastor. 


Eaton, January 28—On a recent evening 
the good people of Concord Church assem- 
bled at the parsonage and enjoyed a very 
delightful evening, at least the pastor and 
family so considered it, in view of the pleas- 
ure afforded by the presence of the company. 
Remembrances of a substantial and practical 


nature were brought and are still being en- 
joyed. Our delight at the coming may be 
registered by an urgent invitation to come 
again. Following the interesting Christmas 
exercises put on by the Concord people the 
attendance and interest are still reasonably 
good. Weather conditions hinder at times, 
yet we have every reason to be thankful. 
All financial obligations are being taken care 
of in a commendable manner, both relative to 
benevolences and local concerns. A new 
well for water has been drilled and other 
very substantial improvements have been 
made in connection with the parsonage. 
These are very busy days in Preble County. 
A religious survey of the county has been 
made and lists of responsibilities in a classi- 
fied manner have been placed in the hands 
of pastors and representatives of the vari- 
ous Protestant churches for the coming 
simultaneous evangelistic campaign the last 
two weeks of February. Bishop Henderson, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was 
present on the 26th of this month and de- 
livered in the Eaton Christian Church in the 
afternoon and in the Methodist Church: in 
the evening some very helpful addresses on 
personal evangelism. Representatives from 
over the county were present to receive in- 
struction. The emphasis throughout the 
special efforts in February is to be on per- 
sonal work as suggested in our Kingdom 
Enlistment method. Certainly there cannot 
help but be great results from the coming 
efforts, for the Holy Spirit will move and 
operate where his people are united. It is 
a pleasure to realize that the Christian 
churches of the county, through their pas- 
tors, are actively engaged in this splendid 
enterprise just as they should always be in 
all such movements wherever located. It is 
a pleasure to realize, also, that the several 
Christian ministers of this county are men 
that stand forth as leaders in the estima- 
tion of the Protestant and civic forces of 
Preble County.— CLARENCE DEFUR. 


Rev. William T. Emley 


EV. WILLIAM T. EMLEY was born in 

Danville, Illinois, August 9, 1858, and 
died at Legrand, Iowa, January 22, 1925. 
He was a student in the Palmer College min- 
isterial class under Dr. D. M. Helfenstein in 
1897-98. After this he entered the pastorate. 
For several years he has lived upon his 
farm one mile from Legrand. He was a 
victim of paralysis and unable to speak for 
nearly a year previous to his death. 

He leaves a wife and two daughters. He 
was a faithful member of the Legrand 
Christian Church and had been a deacon 
for several years. One of the largest funer- 
als ever held in the village assembled to pay 
their respects to a man unanimously loved. 

The funeral services were held from the 
Christian Church at two-thirty p. m. Sun- 
day, following a brief prayer service at the 
home, west of town. The services were con- 
ducted by the pastor, Dr. L. E. Follansbee, 
assisted by Revs. Guy W. Harvey and J. W. 
Piper. 


Mrs. G. A. Conibear 


MBS: MINA C. CONIBEAR, wife of Dr. 

G. A. Conibear, pastor of the Temple 
Church, Lakemont, New York, died sudden- 
ly in the parsonage on Monday night, De- 
cember 22, 1924. She had been occupied 
much as usual during the day and in the eve- 
ning wrote a long letter to a friend. On re- 
tirement she seemed in fair condition, but 
was presently taken with a severe attack 
and in a half hour was no more. 

She was born in New Jersey. Her maid- 
en name was Mina C. Cummins. She and 
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a sister were students in Starkey Seminary. 
In 1887 she was married tc Rev. G. A. Cen- 
ihear to whom she has been a helpmeet in- 
ceed. On the death of Dr. MacCalman, Mr. 
Ccnibear, who had been a classmate of Dr. 
MuacCalman in the Theojogical Seminary, 
was chosen as pastor, and the minister and 
his wife together have won the esteem and 
affection of the church, the Seminary, 

‘and the entire community. 

In all the years of his ministry she was 
ever an inseparable part of his life and serv- 
ice. Rarely have ever two individuals more 
complemented and filled out the life of each 
other than did they. And always every- 
where she endeared herself to the commun- 
ity they served, by her sweet womanliness 
and the -genuineness of her Christian faith 
and sincerity. 

She leaves one son, George R. Conibear, 
an attorney in Washington, and two sisters 
in New Jersey. A simple prayer service 
was held in the parsonage on Christmas af- 
ternoon, and that evening the family took 
the night train for Hackensack, New Jer- 
sey. The service at Lakemont was con- 
ducted ably by Rev. A. W. Gerrie, one of the 
nearest neighbors. 


Twelve International Movements 
(Continued from page nine) 


Sunday. Isn’t it queer that people who are 
supposed to be decent and honest had rather 
listen to a bunch of criminals over the radio 
than to listen to the minister in the pulpit? 

The cross currents in our domestic life 
and the schemes of unscrupulous people 
have thrust the world into a convulsion and 
set it on the wrong seat. With all my heart 
I believe that the social instinct was divine- 
ly planted in the hearts of men, and for that 
reason I heartily approve of social life, 
harmless amusements, joyful diversions, 
and unquestionable engagement that will 
bring real joy and sunshine to the people. 
The world is a great big, overgrown, sick 
patient, and its only remedy is the gospel 
message proclaimed by the Church. He 
who helps promote the gospel through the 
ministry of the Church makes a constructive 
contribution to the structure of our inter- 
national life and contributes greatly to the 
whole world. 

To reject the ministry of the Church and 
absent oneself from the appointed services 
for worship and prove unfaithful to the 
needs of the Church is to strike the Church 
an unkind blow, undercut the virtues of the 
home, and take away the foundation of 
civilization. No man can do this and still 
be true to himself, his fellow-man, his coun- 
try, and God. This is why our nation is 
not a religious nation. President Harding 
said just before he died: “I should like to 
see America a religious nation. I wish 
every man in America would attend 
Church.” How gloriously great this nation 
would become and how bDlessedly different 
this world would be if the wish and dream 
of this great soul could become a reality. 
We are not a churchgoing people, and there- 
fore we are not a religious people. By no 
process of magic or reason can a house be- 
come a home, or a nation become religious, 
that habitually stays away from Church. 
To the extent that the home is unchurched 
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to that extent will the nation be unchristian. 
Neither the home nor the Church can be 
true to its own spirit, genius, and mission 
unless it teaches and inculcates the value 
and strength of high ideals. Men and na- 
tions are what they are because of their 
ideals. Ideals are the materials out of 
which institutions and nations arise. The 
full strength of a people can never be known 
until their ideals are brought to their full 
fruition. A careful and analytical study of 
the ideals of others; an application of the 
principles of co-operative work; the inculca- 
tion of the right conception and use of 
riches; the development of true loyalty to 
the virtue-guarding and power-producing 
institutions; an immovable devotion to the 
divinely inspired convictions of life, and an 
unfolding faith in God should be jealously 
taught, faithfully guarded, and eternally 
prodded by the home and the Church. Un- 
fortunately some of these high ideals have 
been prostituted by the cankering and 
poisonous forces of life and stolen away 
—_ 
I DO not ask that either wealth or 
fame 
Shall be my portion down life's 
troubled way; 
I only ask that there be given me 
The needful strength for work from 
day to day. 
Just strength, that with the morning’s 
fresh, sweet dawn 
I may arise, and fully rested be, 
Renewed in mind and body so that I 
May do the waiting day’s work 
cheerily; 
The strength to meet the fretting little 
cares 
And trials, so prone to vex, with 
sunny smile, 
And grace to say the gentle, kindly 
word 
To those I love and patient be the 
while; 
The grace to let the hasty, angry tone 
Go by unheeded, and to ever be 
So strong that in confusion and dis- 








tress 
I may be helpful, yet go quietly. 
—Mother’s Magazine. 
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by the thugs, vultures, and thieves of the 
age. The majority of the ideals that are 
inspired and fostered by the majority of the 
present day institutions are negative and 
hurtful rather than positive and helpful. 
And certainly without the vigilance of the 
home and the hallowed influence and teach- 
ings of the Church an appetite for valuable 
ideals can never be cultivated. The un- 
churched home alone cannot accomplish this 
great task. And the Church without the 
support of the home cannot do it. But the 
two working together can accomplish it. 

A second thing that these two institutions 
working co-operatively can foster is the 
virtue of reverence for things holy. The 
virtue of reverence is absolutely essential 
to Christian character. But be it remem- 
bered that the virtue of reverence is almost 
a lost art nowadays. The people of the 
Twentieth Century are not a _ reverent 
people. An age of jazz cannot be a rever- 
ential age. Theréd are only two institutions 


in this world that can possibly change this 
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condition—the home and the Church. In 
these may be found those virtues which, if 
transmitted to the world of jazz, can trans- 
form it. Herein is the opportunity of the 
home and Church. An irreverent spirit and 
a jazz appetite can not breathe comfortably 
and digest immediately the atmosphere of 
worship and devotion. The most effective 
institution we have for the development of 
reverence is the Church. But faithful at- 
tendance upon the worship services does 
more than develop the virtue of reverence. 
It increases one’s knowledge, encourages 
convictions, strengthens the judgment, de- 
velops the reasoning powers, sharpens the 
power of perception, quickens and nourishes 
the soul, and enriches the whole being. The 
most needful campaign in church work to- 
day is a campaign to increase church at- 
tendance. 

Only the teachings and influence of the 
Church can develop the ideal home life, and 
saturate and seal it with the sweet minis- 
tries of love. Only the Church can create 
a love of home that will find expression in 
cheery hearts and unselfish deeds; a love 
that understands the cares, the heartaches, 
the pain and grief of every member; a love 
that sees the souls robed in the finer ether 
of contentment and peace; a love that seals 
the lips of the husband and father with a 
kiss as he leaves the home and wends his 
way to his daily task; a love that kisses 
away the cares and lightens the burdens of 
a tired wife and mother; a love that dries 
the tears of tender hearts hurt by thought- 
less words and careless deeds; a love that 
sees the weary world bending under the 
heavy and crushing load of poverty and mis- 
fortune; a love that ministers to the man 
who falls among thieves and makes the road 
safe for other travelers; a love that changes 
men’s fate into fortune; a love that reads 
into the sheltering trees, the ripen grain, 
the songs of birds and voices of men the 
tender melodies of God’s love; a love that 
finds God in the vaulted sky, the twinkling 
stars, and the heavenly planets; a love that 
practices the presence of God in the howling 
storm and the welcome and cherished smiles 
alike. Only the churched home is rich in 
these virtues. It is a tragedy that so many 
homes are unchurched. 

Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Lincoln’s Vigil 

HE darkest hour of the Civil War was 
the first week of May, 1863. The night 
after Chancellorsville has been called “Lin- 
coln’s Vigil.” The Union forces had been 
defeated, the North was stunned, the Cabi- 
net was dazed, the President himself was 
momentarily staggered. The last visitors 
in Lincoln’s room that night were Stanton 
and Halleck. Going away in silence about 
nine o’clock, they left the President alone. 
It was a warm night in May, and the doors 
were open. Just across the hall was the 
President’s private secretary, William O. 
Stoddard. He says the deep silence on that 








